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Potes. 


WAS THERE A PRE-SHAKSPEARIAN 
° “ HAMLET”? 

At this time, when the current Shakspeare 
criticism shows such a marked tendency to substi- 
tute imaginative hypothesis for plain fact and 
sober argument, it may be useful to sum up what 
is really known about the origin of Hamlet. 

The first undoubted mention of Shakspeare’s 
play—if indeed it is permissible to apply this 
word to any given statement relating to matters 
Shakspearian—is the entry in the Stationers’ 
Registers, July 26, 1602 :— . 

“A booke, The Revenge of Hamlett prince of Den- 
marke as yt was latelie acted by the Lord Chamberlayn 
his servantes.” 

In Gabriel Harvey’s copy of Speght’s Chaucer 
there is said to be a note in his handwriting which 
alludes to Shakspeare’s Hamlet as in existence in 
1598. Beyond the bare assertion of Steevens I do 
not know what evidence there is for the genuine- 
ness of this note. It was certainly very considerate 
of Harvey to append the date to his remark for 
the benefit of a curious posterity, but Malone tells 
us that he did no such thing, and that 1598 is 
simply the date of the purchase of the book. 

he title-page of the earliest Hamlet we now 
possess, that of 1603, states that the play 





“hath been diverse times acted by his Highnesse ser- 
vants in the Cittie of London: as also in the two Univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Oxford, and else-where,” 

which seems to imply an existence of some duration. 

The evidence for the existence of a Hamlet 
before 1602 is— 

1. The allusion of Nash to “whole Hamlets, I 
should say Handfuls of tragical speeches,” in the 
prefatory epistle to Greene’s Arcadia, 1589. 

2. An entry in Henslowe’s accounts preserved 
at Dulwich :— 

9 of June 1594. Rd. at hamlet viiis.” 

The eight shillings constituted Henslowe’s share of 
the profits of the representation, and Malone sees, 
in the smallness of the sum, a proof that Hamlet 
was not then a new play. 

3. An allusion in Lodge’s Wits Miserie, 1596, 
where a devil is said to be “‘as pale as the visard 
of ye ghost which cried so miserably at ye theator 
like an oisterwife, Hamlet, revenge.” 

That this early Hamlet differed from the drama 
as we find it in the first quarto has been inferred 
from— 

1. Lodge’s work, quoted above. 

2. Rowland’s Night Raven, 1620 :— 

“7 will not cry Hamlet Revenge my creeves ; 
But I will call, Hangman revenge on theeves.” 

3. Dekker’s Belman’s Night Walkes, 1612 :— 

“But if any mad Hamlet, hearing this, smell villanie 
and rush in by violence to see what the tawny deveils 
are dooing, then they excuse,” &c. 

4, Sir Thomas Smithe’s Voiage and 
ment in Rushia, Lond., 1605 : 

“That his father’s Empire and Government was but 
as the poeticall furie in a Stage-action, compleat, yet 
with horrid and wofull tragedies ; irst, but no second, 
to any Hamlet ; and that now Revenge, just revenge, was 
comming with his sworde drawne azainst him, his royall 
Mother, and dearest sister, to fill up those murdering 
sceanes; the embryon whereof was long since modeld, 
yea digested (but unlawfully and too-too vively) by his 
dead selfe-murdering Father.” 


Entertain- 


This passage relates to a well-known episode of 
Russian history. The Czar Boris took poison, or 
was poisoned, in 1605, and was succeeded by the 
impostor Demetrius, to the exclusion of his son 
Feodor, who, together with his mother and sister, 
were thrown into prison and strangled. 

5. The existence of a German play upon Hamlet, 
which is held by Dr. Latham to have been trans- 
lated from the pre-Shakspearian drama. Mr, 
Cohn, who first rendered this into English, be- 
lieved, on the contrary, that it was founded upon 
the first quarto version of Shakspeare’s work ; and 
there is nothing in it inconsistent with this sup. 
position. The German drama was never printed 
(until recently), and the earliest manuscript known 
dates from the early part of the last century. Ip 
no case can this be evidence. 

If we refuse to beg the question of the existence 
of a pre-Shakspearian or early Hamlet, and apcept 
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the allusions in their literal sense, I cannot see that 
any of them are inconsistent with the opinion that 
they refer to the drama as we now possess it, or 
that, in point of fact, there is a particle of direct 
evidence to show that the play of 1589-94 differed 
substantially from the present one. The opinion 
that it did differ, and was not the work of Shak- 
speare, depends entirely upon considerations arisin 
out of the age and circumstances of the poet — 
the fact of its omission in Meres’s list of 1598. 

It is a curious instance of the prevalence of the 
habit of & priori reasoning, which, banished out of 
science, still flourishes in the paths of literature, 
that none of the extracts quoted are allowed by 
the editor of the Centurie of Prayse to refer to 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet, although he has admitted, 
upon the merest hearsay evidence, the note of 
Gabriel Harvey, and although the rejection of 
Rowland’s allusion leads to the difficult supposi- 
tion that this popular dramatist and littérateur 
about town would regale his readers with an 
allusion to a stale ghost—after Shakspeare’s ghost, 
the very Emperor of Shades, had stalked before 
the play-going world for twenty years! These 
omissions, I suppose, obliged also the rejection of 
the well-known allusions in the Satiromastix and 
Eastward Hoe; but I think it will scarcely be 
contended that these are incompatible with their 
reference to Shakspeare’s drama. 

Not satisfied with inferring the existence of the 
drama from very doubtful premises, the critics have 
invented an author for it. Malone’s conjecture that 
it was the work of Thomas Kyd has been repeated 
so often that it has got to be believed as historical 
fact, and accepted as such, by the bibliographers. 
In Bohn’s Lowndes, under the description of 
Greene’s Arcadia, we are gravely told :— 

“In the Epistle to the Gentlemen Students of both Uni- 
versities, by Th. Nash, is a rub at some ‘ vaineglorious 
tragedians,’ among which is Kydd's old play of Hamlet, 
published in 1589, 4to.” 

Students of our early literature will meet with 
many amazing statements in Lowndes, but this, I 
think, transcends them all. 

Mr. Collier supposes that the Spanish Tragedy 
was first performed in 1586 or 1587, and if this 
was so, it is surely in the last degree improbable 
that Kyd would have written another drama at 
this period which so nearly resembles it, and deals 
so much with the same principles of action. 
Hamlet relates the revenge of a son for the 
murder of his father, and the Spanish Tragedy 
turns entirely upon the revenge of a father for the 
murder of his son. At the commencement of the 
second act, Horatio, the son of Hieronymo, is 
hanged upon one of the trees in his father’s 
orchard, and during the rest of the play (a very 
long one) Hieronymo is seeking and soliloquizing 


revenge. He not only feigns madness, but appears 
to have really become distracted, and, like Hamlet, 





is constantly resolving upon action and as con- 
stantly deferring it. As in the case of Hamlet, 
he is spurred to revenge by supernatural agency, 
and, like him, is tempted to escape his troubles 
by suicide. There isa ghost who cries “Revenge !” 
and a lady—Horatio’s mother—who, like Ophelia, 
becomes melancholy mad and destroys herself. 
Finally, the catastrophe, as in Hamlet, is brought 
about by a play. 

It is impossible to read the Spanish Tragedy 
without seeing that it affords to some extent a key 
to Hamlet. C. Extiot Browne. 





ABBEY OF PAISLEY: ITS FOUNDER. 

In the Times of 12th inst. there is a paragraph 
to the effect that Prince Leopold, on a late visit 
to the Abbey, having observed that there was no 
monument to Robert II. and the other members 
of the Stuart family who are buried there, Her 
Majesty the Queen has graciously signified her 
intention to erect a suitable memorial to her royal 
ancestors. The paragraph, taken from the Glas- 
gow Herald, adds, that a hope is very generally 
expressed that the window in the form of the 
crown of Scotland, which testifies to the royal 
origin of the abbey, may be filled in to the memory 
of the royal founder and his descendants. This 


just shows how often the real history of a building 


is forgotten in its own neighbourhood. Walter 
Fitz Alan, the first Steward of Scotland, who brought 
a colony of Cluniac monks from his native Shropshire 
to Paisley, before 1163, though, like Shakspeare’s 
Banquo, the ancestor of kings, was not royal, nor 
did his descendants become so till two hundred 
years had elapsed, when Robert II. ascended, in 
1370, the throne of his uncle, David II. of Scot- 
land. Much learned research has been bestowed 
on the Fitz Alans of Oswestry, the undoubted an- 
cestors of the Stewards of Scotland and the Earls 
of Arundel. But no one seems able to trace them 
further back than the father of Walter, the first 
Steward—Alan Fitz Flaald—who received, in 1102, 
the “honour of the Sheriff of ——. by a 
grant of Henry I. (Eyton’s Shropshire, vol. vii. 
p. 220). Who Flaald was no one knows. He is 
called, in a vague way, a Norman who came over 
with the Conqueror. The Rev. Mr. Eyton, how- 
ever, has devoted much trouble to identify him 
with Fleance, the son of the fabled Banquo ; but 
as his main authorities, besides tradition, are only 
Hector Boece, George Buchanan, and the 
Prior of Ely, this identification rests on a slender 
basis. He cites, it is true (p. 227), the finding of 
a Norfolk jury, in 1275, who erroneously called 
Flaald “Flancus,” as supporting this view. But, 
considering that absolutely nothing is known of 
Banquo or Fleance by reference to them in any 
authentic contemporary or even early document, 
it is almost needless to discuss their existence. 
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The Christian name of Alan was not, I think, 
known in Britain—among the Saxon part of its 
inhabitants at least—before the time of William 
the Conqueror. He had various distinguished 
followers of the name—the two brothers Alan the 
“red” and the “ black,” besides the head of their 
house, Alan Fergeant, afterwards Duke of Brittany. 
Now these and other Breton names—Brian, Ro- 
aldus, Ribaldus, Donoaldus, and many others—are 
purely Celtic, and doubtless only to be matched 
among the ancient insular Britons, from whom 
the colonists of Armorica derived their descent. 
Therefore is it not the simplest solution of the 
point who Flaald was, to conclude that he was in all 
probability a Breton also? His name has a de- 
cidedly Celtic sound. If its actual occurrence 
could be verified in any Breton record—and such 
a document may turn up in these days of unex- 
pected discoveries—we may yet find for the Stewards 
of Scotland an ancestry stretching far beyond the 
shadowy Thane of Lochaber, into the very mists of 
Celtic antiquity. For the histories of the Dukes 
and Earls of Brittany all agree in saying that the 
usurper Maximus, in 384, transported to Armorica 
the third part of the youth of Britain, at whose 
head was Conis, or Conan, Prince of Albania, as a 
part of Scotland was then named. It would be 
needless to trace such an ancestry farther than this 

int, which lands one at the threshold of the 

oman Empire, while preserving the British 
descent of the Stuarts, which, till George Chalmers 
showed their true origin, was so deeply implanted 
in oo belief. (See p. 438 for note.) 
ossibly Mr. Eyton may have derived his infor- 
mation from independent sources, but he never 
alludes, so far as I can see, to Chalmers having 
been the real discoverer of the connexion between 
the Stewards of Scotland and the Fitz Alans of 
Shropshire. Chalmers’s discovery was completed 
and elaborated by the late Mr. Riddell, the great 
Peerage lawyer, in his work Stewartiana (Edin- 
burgh, 1843). And it is, curious that there is, 
among the “Riddell Papers” in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, a document “ No. 87, Printed 
Account, by the Rev. Robert Eyton, of the Houses 
of Fitz Allan and Stewart, with notes and correc- 
tions in pencil by Mr. Riddell.” This, I should 
think, is extremely likely to contain a correction 
of the theory advanced by Mr. Eyton, that Banquo 
and Fleance were the root of the Stewarts. Per- 
haps some correspondent in Edinburgh will look 
at the MS. and say. AneLo-Scorvs, 





“CATALOGO DE LOS ESCRITORES DE LAS 
COSAS DE CHILE.” 

As some of the readers of “N. & Q.” may take 
an interest in Chili, either in its history, country, 
or language, I thought a list of Spanish works and 
manuscripts on the subject might not be altogether 








without interest to them. The catalogue I send I 
have copied verbatim from the end of a Spanish 
book in my possession. The title of the book is 
as follows :— 


“Compendio de la Historia Civil de Rayno de Chile. 
Escrito en Italiano por el Abate Don Juan Ignacio 
Molina. Parte Segunda. Traducida Al Espaiiol, y 
aumentada con varias notas, por Dun Nicolas de Ja Cruz 
y Bahamcnde. En Madrid. En la Imprentade Sancha, 
Aijio De M.D.0.c.xcv.” 


Under the name Aguirre there seems to me a 
misprint in the dates ; I have, however, left them 
as I found them in my book. 


Aguila (Don Melchor Jofre), Historia de Chile, 
impr. en 4. 

Aguirre (Fray Miguel), Poblacion de Valdivia: sucesos 
de Chile hasta el aiio 1747, impr. fol. 1647. 

Alava (Ab. Agustin), Breve noticia del alzamiento de 
los Indios de Chile sucedido el aiio 1766. MS. 

Anénimo. Descripcion, y cosas notables del reyno de 
Chile, y rompimiento de paces de sus Indios, y motivos 
que tuvieron. MS. Libr. Real. 

Anénimo. Relacion de los sucesos de Chile. MS. 

Anénimo. Relaciones y cartas diferentes del reyno de 
Chile, que contienen sus sucesos, y otras cosas muy im- 
portantes para la Historia de él, escritas desde el aiio 
1545 hasta el de 1549. MS. Archiv. de Simancas. 

Anénimo. Relacion del reconocimiento del estrecho, 
hecha de érden del General Pedro de Valdivia. MS. 
Libr. de Barcia. 

Andénimo. Relacion de la victoria que tuvieron las 
armas Reales contra los rebeldes de Chile. MS. Jb. 

Anénimo. Informacion y relacion de los sucesos de 
la guerra de Chile hasta el afio 1598. MS. Libr. 

Anénimo. Compendio de algunas razones sobre la 
prudente resolucion de cortar la guerra de Chile sejia- 
lando raya, etc., impr. Lima, 1611 

Anénimo. Relacion de los progresos de Don Francisco 
Laso de la Vega en la guerra de Chile, des de 10 de Abril 
de 1633, hasta 20 de Marzo de 1634. MS. Lib. de 
Barcia. 

Andnimo. Tres relaciones de los sucesos de Chile des 
de 15 de Abril de 1635, hasta el mismo dia del ajio 
siguiente. Otra desde el aiio 1637 basta el 38. MS. Jb. 

Anénimo. Relacion de lo sucedido en la jornada del 
Marques de Baydes. MS. Libr. R. 

Anénimo. Relacion de la Campaiia de Chile de 1659. 
MS. Jb. 

Anénimo. Poema sobre las guerras de Chile. MS. 
Lior. Barcia. 

Anénimo. Resumen de la Historia general de Chile, 
por un Religioso Dominico. MS. 

Anénimo. Compendio de la Historia Geografica, 
Natural y Civil del Resee de Chile, impr. Bolonia, 1776. 

Bascuiian (Don Francisco), El Cautiverio feliz. MS. 

Bel (Padre Bernardo), Varones ilustres de Chile. MS. 

Bertonio (Padre Luis), De los sucesos del Perti y 
Chile, 1613. MS. 

Brown (Arrigo), Viage 4 Chile, impr. 4, 1646. 

Calderon (Melchor), Tratado sobre dar por esclavos 
los Indios de Chile. MS. 

Campino (Don Josef), Relacion del Obispado de San- 
tiago. MS. 

Cano (Juan Ramirez), Descripcion de lo militar de 
Chile, 1647. MS. Libr. Barcia. 

Chaparro (Padre Juan), Carta sobre el, terremoto que 
hubo en Santiago de Chile en 1647, impr. fol. 

Cortés (Pedro), Relacion de la guerra de Chile desde 
1557, hasta 1613. MS. 

Ercilla (Don Alonso), Araucana, impr. 
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Estrella (Juan Calvete), Historia Peruviana y Chilena. 

8. 

Febres (Ab. Andres), Gramatica y Diccionario de la 
lengua de Chile, impr. Lima, 1765. 

Figueroa (Don Christoval Suarez), Don 
Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, impr. 4, 16 

Figueroa (Don Pedro), Historia de la conquista de 
Chile. MS. 

Garcia (Ab. Josef), Viages de la Cordillera, y 4 las 
tierras Magallanicas. MS. 

Garrote (Don Pedro), Gramatica de la lengua Chilena. 
MS. 

Hel berstadt (Padre Bernardo), 


Hechos de 


Gramatica Chilena. 


— (Lic. Juan), Memorial acerca del gobierno, y 
guerra de Chile. MS. Libr. R 

Yajies (Isac), Historia del reyno de 
Flandes, 1619. 

Junco (Josef), Desengaiio de la guerra de Chile. 
Libr. de Flores, Madrid. 

Leon (Fr. Gregorio), Mapa de Chile, impr. 

Leon (Fr. Francisco Ponce), Descripcion del reyno de 
Chile. MS. 1644. 

Marmolejo (Alonso Gongora), Historia de Chile 
el aio 1536, hasta 1575. MS. 

Matienzo (Juan), Relacion del principio, y progreso del 
nuevo alzamiento de los Indios de Valdivia, Osorno, y 
Villarice. MS. Lib. R. 

Mendez (Andres), Discurso sobre la centinela del reyno 
de Chile, impr. Lima, 1641, en 4. 

Morales (Ab. Manuel), Observaciones sobrela Cordillera 
y llanuras de Cuyo. MS. 

Naxera (Don Juan), Relacion de la guerra de Chile. 
MS. 

Niel, Mision de los Puelches y de 
edif. 

Olivares (Ab. Miguel), 
rada del reyno de Chile. 


Chile, impr. en 


MS. 


desde 


los Poyas, Cartas 


Historia militar, civil, 
MS. 2 tom. fol. 


y sag- 


- 
Ofia (Lic. Pedro), Arauco domado, Poema, impr. 
1599, en 4. 
Osorio (Don Diego Santistevan), Araucana, Poem, 


impr. en 8. 

Ovalle (P. Alonso), 
impr. 1646 

Pinelo (Antonio Leon), Hazaii me e Chile —. 

Prado (Damiano), Mem oria de la batalla de | 
grejeras. MS. 


Breve relacion del reyno de Chile, 


as Can- 


Quiroga (Don Antonio), Memoria de los sucesos de Don 
Rodrigo Quiroga. MS. Lib. R. 


Raxas (Don Basilio), Historia de su tiempo. MS. 
Ronquillo (Diego), De las cosas que los Indios de Chile 


hicieron, etc., Empieza desde Don Garcia Hurtado. Fol. 
MS. Jb. 

Rosales (P. Diego), Historia general de Chile. MS. 
En Paris. 


Salazar (Don Gaspar), Relacion de Chile desde el 
tiempo de Francisco Villagran. MS. fol. Libr. R. 

Sosa (Fr. Pedro), Memoria 1 del peligro so estado de 
Chile, impr. fol. 

Tesillo (S ntiago), Guerra de Chile, impr. 1647, en 4. 

Toledo (Don Fernando Alvarez), Puren indomito, 
Poema Araucana. Poem MS. 

Toro (Luc. Andres), Sobre la guerra defensiva de Chile. 
MS. Libr. R. 

Torres (Francieco Caro), Servicios de Don 
Sotomayon en Chile, etc., impr. 1620, en 4. 

Ugarte (Pedro), Compendio de la Historia de Chile. 

8 


Alonso 


Lima, 
Jb. 1611. 
Libera, impr. fol. 


Valdivia (P. Luis), Gramdtica Chilena, impr. 
1606. Relacion de los sucesos de Chile, impr. 
Relacion de la entrada del Presidente 
1617. Jb. 








Vega (P. Gabriel), Gramatica y notas de la lengua de 
Chile, impr. 

Vidaurre (Ab. Felipe), Nat. 
Chile. MS. 

Vivar (Gerénimo), Secretario 
Cronica del Reyno de Chile. MS, 


Hist. Geog. y Civil de 


de Pedro Valdivia, 


C. S. Tayzer. 
Goring. 


Wittram Gresoy, Bisnor or Linarta, 1540- 
1545.—Since writing the article on this prelate 
(5" §. iii. 322) several additional notices have 
been met with by me, in a work edited for the 
Jannatyne Club by David Laing (Registrum 
Domus de Soltre, neenon Ecclesie Collegiate 8, 
Trinitatis prope Edinburgh, &c., 1871, 4to.), and 
as the book is not generally accessible to every 
one, the following supplementary sketch may be 
acceptable to Se otish i inquirers, as chiefly referring 
to Bishop Gibson’s early ecclesiastical career. He 
received his education at the University of Glas- 
gow, where he was incorporated in 1503, probably 
at the age of sixteen, and took his go of Master 
of Arts in December, 1507 (Regist. Univ. Gias- 
vol. ii. pp. 118, 124, Hi earliest 
ecclesiastical preferment appears to have been the 
rectory of Olrig, in the county of Caithness (and 

parish in that diocese, which was a diaconal 
prebend of the cathedral church of St. Gilbert, at 
ag th), as we find that, on September 25, 1517, 
Mr. James Forester obtained a presentation to 
that prebendal rectory, when it should become 


quensts, 285), 


vacant “by the resignation of Mr. William Gib- 
sone,” in exchange for the vicarage of Logymurdoch, 
in the deanery of Angus, and diocese of S. An- 


drews (Privy Seal Register, vol. v. fol. 117). He 
first appears as Dean of the Collegiate Church of 
Restalrig, as a witness to a deed of April 12, 1526 
(Re qist. Eccl ste Collegiate Sancte Trinitatis de 
Edinburgh, fol. 26). He afterwards obtained the 
Vicarage of Garvock, and is found also as Rector 
of Inverarity, in 1518 (Ibid., pp. 133, 136, 138). 
As previously stated, Master Gibson was nomi- 
nated one of the Senators on the Spiritual side, 
when the Court of Session was originally instituted 
in Scotland, May 27, 1532 ; and, from the Acts of 
the Lords of Council and Session, he seems to 
have taken a regular and active share in legal 
matters. In the letter addressed by King James V. 
to Pope Paul IIL, requesting the sanction of his 
Holiness to his becoming suffragan to Cardinal 

3eatoun, “ex Palatio nostro Sanctz crucis, 4 Maii 
M.D.XL.,” Dean Gibsoun is described as “ hominem 
non modo ob singularem Theologiw jurisque peri- 
tiam, sed etiam ob morum vitaeque integritatem, 
nobis cognitum et dilectum” (Lpistole Regum 
Scotorum, vol. ii. pp. 64, 65, Edinburgi, 1724). 
There can be no doubt that Bishop Gibson 
pre-deceased the Cardinal-Primate of Scotland, 
and that his death, at the age of circa 58, 
occurred either in the end of 1545, or be- 
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ginning of the following year, when Dr. John 
Sinclair (afterwards Bishop of Brechin) succeeded 
to the Deanery of Restalrig, where he is found in 
August, 1546 (Reg. Secr. Sig., vol. xx. fol. 446). 
There is unfortunately a blank in the Register of 
the Court of Session from May, 1542, which will 
be noticed more particularly hereafter, in an article 
on Bishop Sinclair, which I hope to send shortly 
for insertion in the pages of “N. & Q.,” with a 
fuller account of the Deanery of Restalrig, from 
materials not previously available, but which I 
now possess. A. 
Richmond. 


2 


, a, 


Sreestey Cuurcu, Dersysurre.—I observe, 
in a local paper, that divine service was held in 
this long desecrated building on Sunday, October 
17th, “for the first time after a lapse of upwards 
of three hundred years.” The service was con- 
ducted by the Rector of Whitwell, in whose parish 
this roofless piece of Norman architecture is situ- 
ated. In the course of his address, he stated that 
it had been decided to cover in the building, and 
that it would shortly be “restored.” I have not 
the slightest reason to doubt that the restoration 
will be carried out in a proper manner, though 
under that name such an irreparable amount of 
damage has of late yeurs been done to our ecclesi- 
astical buildings, and I merely call the attention 
of readers of “N. & Q.” to the subject, as I am 
sure that many of them will be greatly interested 
in all that befalls this ancient church or chapel. 
It is, I suppose, the most perfect and beautiful 
little gem of twelfth century work that England 
possesses, and deserves the most careful treatment 
of competent hands. J. Cuaries Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 


A Royat Remepy ror Sea-sickness.—I en- 
close a paragraph, bearing the above heading, cut 
from a local newspaper. As I did not see the 
Saturday Record, from which it purports to be 
copied, and as it may be interesting to others of 
= readers, I send the paragraph in question, 
oping that some one will say upon what con- 
temporary authority the statement contained in it 
rests :— 


“We fear that we cannot inspire such sailors with 
much confidence, even by giving them the remedies pre- 
scribed by Sir Theodore Mayern, the great doctor of the 
day, when the Princess Royal was going to cross to 
Belgium in 1642. Cinnamon, coriander, anise, ambergris, 
musk, and sugar were to be made into long tubes, which 
she was to munch from time to time. She was to drink 
a warm posset should there be an access of vomiting. A 
a oe made of balsam of Peru, of gum mastich, and of 

udanum was to be applied to the pit of the stomach. 
She was also to smell the comforting vapours which 
arose from the following compound: well-toasted bread, 
orange and citron peel, rose leaves, flowers of lavender, 
and cloves, to be hashed up together. On this Canary 
wine, elder-flower vinegar, and cinnamon water were to 
poured; portions to be successively applied to the 








nostrils. When she arrived at the other side she was to 
have an aromatic plaster applied to the stomach, and, 
what was more to the purpose, she was to have her 
stomach strengthened with burnt claret, having in ita 
sprig of rosemary, some cinnamon, and sugar, or with a 
caudle of ale or small beer made with Canary wine, eggs, 
sugar, and cinnamon! Such were the ways of comfort- 


ing that distressed organ.—Saturday Record.” 
E. S. H. 


Swansea. 


Retics.— The two hundred and ninety-five 
bodies of forty-nine saints reposing, as M. Lalanne’s 
Curiosités des Traditions sets forth, in divers 
French churches, were not equally apportioned ; 
SS. Pancras and George possessed thirty bodies 
each, Saintess Julienne twenty, and St. Paul eigh- 
teen, “en parties detachées,” which St. Nicholas 
alone could set to rights. I was, however, more 
mystified by the three bodies of St. Ignatius, whose 
living limbs had been thrown to the lions and 
publicly gobbled up ; his fourth body is also sump- 
tuously coffined and exhibited in Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The French parochialism of heads is hardly less 
marvellous, a hundred and ninety-six being added 
to the bodies of twenty-nine of the aforesaid saints, 
Saintess Julienne getting twenty-six—inferior to 
the centicephalic Lernzean hydra and the Hesperian 
dragon, but far beyond the triple skull of the Cer- 
berus at hell-gate. The apportionment of hands 
and arms is comparatively smaller ; but the super- 
addition of a hundred and fifteen fingers to the 
bodies of two saints, Jerome and Peter the Domi- 
nican, reminds me of a digital display within my 
own remembrance. In 1798, the last but one of 
Irish rebellions, “ Jemmy O’Brien,” a renegade 
who had rendered himself obnoxious to the United- 
men, was convicted on a charge of murder, and 
hanged. The cart wherein his body was on its 
way to Madam Stevens’s hospital for dissection 
was stopped, his body dragged out, the fingers torn 
from its hands, and thrust, bleeding raw, into the 
patriotic tobacco-pipes, and smoked through the 
streets with shouts and yells. 

Whether Mr. Murray’s Irish guide-books afford 
our tourists any indications for these parochial 
“ curiosities,” I know not. 

Epuunp LENTHALL SwIFTE. 


Setting A Wire.—Perhaps you may think this 
cutting worth a place in “N. & Q.” I have seen 
the several notices of wife-selling in “N. & Q.,” 
but do not find a case like this, in which “the 
clerk of the market received 4d. for toll” :— 

“Sate Exrraorprnany.—On Saturday evening last, 
John Lees, Steel-burner, sold his wife for the small sum 
of 6d. to Samuel Hall, Fellmonger, both of Sheffield. 
Lees gave Hall one guinea immediately to have her 
taken off to Manchester the day following by the coach : 
she was delivered up with an halter round her neck, and 
the clerk of the market received 4d. for toll. It would 
be well if some law was inforced to put a stop to such 
degrading traffic.”— Morning Herald, March, 1796? 
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This cutting I found with others in a book of the 

dates of March, April, June, and August, 1796, 

and the advertisements behind this are for April 4 
Crawrorp J. Pocock. 


“TxpivipvaL.”—A curious meaning is attached 
to this word by numbers of the people in the Peak 
of Derbyshire. It is supposed to mean a person of 
the superior class.) When an omnibus was first 
started to run from Sheffield to Castleton, there 
was a difference between outside and inside of 
only 6d. The fares were something like 2s. and 
ls. 6d. The Vicar of Hope suggested to the pro- 
prietor (and driver) that he should charge a higher 
rate for the inside—say 3s. and Is. 6d. ; his answer 
was, “Why, it would ruin the bus; I should 
never have owt but individuals i’ th’ inside.” A 
gentleman visiting a clergyman in the neighbour- 
hood was taken to the village school, and requested 
to hear some of the older scholars read. The word 
“individuals ” occurred in the reading, and the 


scholar was asked its meaning; the answer, 
promptly given, was, “Better end 0’ folk.” I 


have heard it used in this sense not long ago. 
ELLceE. 
Craven. 


Tue Wuire Rose a Tory Emptem.—Mr. Pope 
Hennessy, in a note to his article on “ The Tory 
Party and the Catholics” (Contemporary Review, 
July, 1875, p. 295), records the following anecdote, 
which seems worthy of preservation in “ N. & Q.”: 

“The present Lord Halifax, when in the House of 
Commons, about twelve years ago, asked a Tory Catholic, 
on the 10th of June, why he wore, on that particular 
day only, a white rose in his button-hole ; adding, ‘ My 
gardener, in the North of England, always speaks of 
bringing out the white roses for the 10th of June. What 
is there peculiar about the date!’ The Tory M.P. ex- 
plained that it was the birthday of King James III.; 
and he reminded the Cabinet Minister of Lord Chester- 
field's oft-quoted impromptu to the Catholic lady who 
attended the Drawing-room at the Castle in 1745 with 
an orange lily hypocritically displayed on her bosom :— 

‘Say, lovely Tory, where's the jest 
Of wearing orange on thy breast, 
When tbat breast upheaving shows 
The whiteness of the rebel rose?’” 
W. E. Buckwey. 


PRAYER FoR QuEEN ADELAIDE.—The subjoined 
has been sent to me from Scotland, as part of a 
prayer offered up by a staunch Presbyterian divine 
for the late Queen Adelaide, on the occasion of 
William IV. coming to the throne. I think this 
worthy minister must have had some Irish blood 
in his veins; at all events, his petition smacks 
a good deal of Sir Boyle Roche :— 

“O Lord, save Thy servant, our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen. Grant that as she grows an old woman she may 
become a new man. Strengthen her with Thy blessing, 
that she may live a pure virgin before Thee, bringing 





vouchsafe her Thy blessing, that she may go forth before 
her people like a he-goat on the mountains !” 


H. A. Kewnyepy. 


Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


ARITHMETIC AND Kisses.—The Atheneum of 
Nov. 13, in reviewing Lady. Wood’s novel Below 
the Salt, prints the following extract. Edgar is 
speaking to Pleasance :— 

“ « Now, I kiss you three times on one cheek, and four 
times on your mouth. How many did that make alto. 
gether !’—‘ Seven,’ whispered the girl, disengaging her- 
self to breathe more freely.—‘ That is arithmetic,’ said 
the youth, triumphantly.—‘ Dear me,’ said Pleasance, 
*I should not have thought it.’” 

Captain Marryat, in his novel Snarleyyow, 
makes one of his characters sing a song, from which 
the following extracts might be compared with the 
above :— 

“Then Harry said, ‘ As time is short, 

Addition you must first be taught, 
Sum up these kisses sweet ; 
Now prove your sum by kissing me ; 
Yes, that was right, ’twas three times three, — 
Arithmetic ’s a treat. 
And now there is another term, 
Subtraction, you have yet to learn; 
Take four away from these. 
Yes, that is right, you ’ve made it out.’ 
Says Mary, with a pretty pout, 

‘ Subtraction don’t me please.’ 
Division and multiplication are taught in the same 
pleasant way, and the song ends with— 

** And now we must leave off, my dear, 

The other rules are not so clear; 

We'll try at them to-night.’ 

‘I'll come at eve, my Henry sweet, 
Behind the hawthorn hedge we 'll meet, 

For learning ’s my delight.’” 

Might I ask,— Did Marryat write the various songs 
that are introduced into his novels ? 
W. H. Parrersoy. 


VicissirupEs oF FamrLies.—During a recent 
tour through the South of Scotland I came upon a 
curious case. The station-master at the small 
junction of St. Boswell’s, on the line between 
Edinburgh and Carlisle, is, by undisputed and 
recognized right, a baronet, and one of the oldest 
in Scotland. His name is Elwes, and the reverse 
of fortune which keeps him in his present humble 
position is the more remarkable as he is a lineal 
descendant of the famous miser Elwes. Mr. 
Elwes is a man of aristocratic appearance, and per- 
forms the duties of his office with great urbanity ; 
but, though fully aware of his rank, has never 
thought of assuming his title. F. F 

Mr. Elwes himself (whose original name was Meggot) 
did not succeed to the baronetcy of his uncle Sir Harvey 
Elwes. The station-master’s lineal descent from the 
famous miser would not help him to the title, as the 
two sons, and only children, of “ old Elwes,”’ were illegi- 
timate. ] 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“ Dr.” Brown.—An eccentric individual, desig- 
nating himself “ Dr.” Brown, put forth, in 1803 :— 

««¢ Albanus ; or, the Poetical Tour of Scotland.’ By the 
Author of the ‘ Reformation of Manners.’ 12mo. pp. 72. 
Printed for the Author.” 
At the end, “Dumfries. P. by J" Laidley.” 
It is addressed to “John M‘Murdo, Esq., of 
Roberthill,” and is simply detached rhymings 
upon places, people, and things in general, with 
The Sentimental Exciseman : a Comedy, addressed 
to the Right Hon. Henry Addington. The “ Dr.,” 
being unmindful of his own Reformation of 
Manners, appears, by the following MS. note 
upon the fly-leaf, to have given high offence by 
his drivelling personalities— 

“For,” says he, “ this production the author got ten 
weeks’ imprisonment, and fifty copies burnt at Inverness 
in 1803. (Signed) Dr. Brown.” 

I take the “Dr.” to have been a quack, and 
shall be glad to hear something more about him. 
“Dr.” Brown’s Exhibition of the Principles of 
Politeness is advertised as just published. J. O. 


St. Govor’s Wet, Kensincton GARDENS.— 
The following extract is from a country newspaper 
of November 1, 1875 :—- 


“ The inhabitants of the old Court suburb have been 
rather shocked this week at the bad character which 
official inquiry has given of the water of St. Govor’s 
Well, which hitherto has had a high local repute as a 
chalybeate spring of great medicinal virtue. The well, 
I believe, is to be closed. A few years ago, the water 
being much in demand, the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests gave the well in charge to an old woman, 
who had the privilege, for a very small gratuity, of sup- 
plying ‘glassfuls of the refreshing draught to wayfarers 
and habiués in Kensington Gardens.” 


I have wondered for many years who St. Govor 
was, and how the well came to be named after 
him. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” kindly inform 
me ? Joun W. Bone. 


“Monaresat. Guerre, combat & bataille.—II y a un 
livre Arabe intitulé Moharebat alsolthan Selim mé 
alsolthan Cansouah Gauri, c’est-i-dire Histoire de la 
Guerre que Soliman I., Sultan des Turcs, fit 4 Cansouah 
Gauri, que nos historiens appellent ordinairement Camp- 
son Gauri, Sultan des Mamelucs Circassiens d’Egypte. 
Liauteur de Youvrage est Ahmed Ben Zembel, 
surnommé Al Rammal al Mahadi, c’est-A-dire le 
Géomantien. Ce livre se trouve dans la Bibliothéque 
Royale, No. 833."—D' Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale, 
vol. i. p. 493; vol. ii. p. 684. 4to. La Haye, 1777. 

Has any European translation of the above- 
mentioned work ever been published ? and, if so, 
where is it to be found ? E. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 





“MipreatHer.”—A wall inside a chimney 
separating two flues is called a “midfeather” in 
Yorkshire. Is it so called in other counties, and 
what is its etymology ? S. Rayner. 


“CuItp RowLanD TO THE DARK TOWER CAME,” 
“Krye Lear,” Act 11. sc. 4.—Does Edgar refer to 
Charles the Great’s Paladin? If not, to whom? 
Where can the legend on which this line and 
Browning’s poem are based be found ! 


D. G. B. G. 


“ Human Orpvre, botanically considered. The First 

Essay, of the kind, ever Published in the World. By 
Dr. S***t. Printed at Dublin: and Reprinted at 
London, &c., 1733.” 8vo. pp. 29. 
Can I obtain through “N. & Q.” any information 
concerning this curious and scarce little tract? 
S***t stands undoubtedly for Swift; is it 
really by him? The pungency and humour which 
pervade the book render it not unworthy of the 
great Dean. The impress gives “Printed at 
Dublin : and reprinted at London,” which implies 
an earlier issue at Dublin. Can any of your cor- 
respondents furnish me with a note of the original 
edition? I find no mention of the book in the 
Bibliotheca Scatologica, generally as complete as 
it is exact. 

While upon this topic, I should be pleased 
to learn an English equivalent for “ Scatologica.” 

APIs. 


“Tne Hovusrt axp THE Bratiy.”—By the late 
Lord Lytton. Where can it be found? Search 
has been made in several books, amongst others 
about twenty-five vols. of Blackwood’s Magazine. 

H. A. S. J. M. 


Frencn Protestant Rervucers.— Did the 
French Government, prior to the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685, record the names and 
residences of its subjects who professed the Pro- 
testant faith? Have any lists been made in 
France of the names of the refugees who quitted 
that country in and after 1685, by either her 
frontiers or sea-coasts ? 

Are there any records at the sea-ports in Eng- 
land of the names of the refugees who landed there 
in and after 1685? If so, where can the records 
be seen? No information exists in Smiles, Weiss, 
or Burns. Cartes Mason, 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


Anne Boteyy.—In Selby’s Events to be Re- 
membered in the History of England, his account 
of the Queen’s execution is concluded as follows :— 

“The axe with which the ‘little neck’ of the cruelly 
sacrificed queen was severed is still preserved in the 
Tower, and shares with her grave in the Chapel the 
melancholy interest which for more than 300 years has 
been associated with her name.” 

Can any of your correspondents tell me whether 
this, or the account given by Lord Herbert of 
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Cherbury in his History of England under 
Henry ‘V1. and other authorities, that Anne 
was beheaded with a sword by the headsman of 
Calais, who came over for the purpose, is the more 
correct ? Watrter 8. Raeien. 


Paris, Koutse St. Evstacnue.—Is there any 
record in print or MS., and if so, where, of the in- 
scriptions on the mural tablets, vault stones, &c., 
which existed in this church prior to the Great 
Revolution, when all, as well as the registers, were 
completely destroyed? Bishop Fenouillet (of 
Montpellier) died in Paris on November 23, 1652, 
and was buried in this church, in which a tablet 
or vault stone with an inscription thereon is said 
to have been erected to his memory. Where can 
I find an account of the death and burial of the 
bishop ? Cartes Mason. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


“Frruie.”— A trade circular, referring to 
an advance in the price of petroleum oil, states, 
“ After firming up to 10jd....” Is this word 
an importation from America ? a o 4 

Carlton Hill. 


Scurpa.—In Cox’s Aryan Mythology, ii. 114, 
the Jewish talisman called Scutum Davidis is 
said to be composed of the schiba (A), the symbol 
of fire, and of (vy), the emblem of water, and 
Vishnu’s sacred mark. Can any of your corre- 
spondents explain etymologically the word schiba ? 

A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


THe Trape or Tanyixc.—Can any reader 
oblige me with anything noteworthy respecting 
the trade of tanning? Except Simon of Joppa, 
and the story of Lord Burleigh’s visit to a shoe- 
maker (as related by Fuller), which is pretty well 
known, I have been unable to meet with anything 
very interesting, nor can I find the names or 
deeds of any memorable men connected with this 
ancient trade. P. Fasyayn. 


Stoke : Sorrre (Ablat. case).—What do these 
mean! They occur in wills very frequently at and 
before the Reformation period, as, forinstance, “I be- 
queathe to the forsaid churche iiijs. to half a stoke”; 
and again, “ viijs. in the name of a stoke”; and also, 
“jiijs. for half a stoke.” Legacies for 8s. are 
common without mentioning the purpose to which 
they are to be applied, as, “ Also I bequeathe to 
oure ladye s’vice at - when they putte in a 
preiste viijs. ; also to the chapell of —— viijs.” 
(2.) “Item lego usu capelle de —— viijs. p. uno 
sopite exuide faciend.” “Itm. do et lego viginti 
solidos ad usum ecclie, de —— viz. decem 
solidos pro vestimento, octo solidos nére scopite et 
duos solidos fabrice ecclie.” W. J. W. 

Halifax, Comm. Holy Cross. 








Scorcn ArrorNEY.—How comes this synonym 
to be given for Clusia? It is in the Treasury 
of Botany, by Lindley and Moore, which is in 
general a very satisfactory book of reference. It 
might, however, be easily improved in a new edition 
by being printed in one moderate-sized volume, 
instead of two small thick ones. The typography 
also would admit of improvement ; like too many 
modern books, the ink is pale for weak eyes. 

a. a 


GarysporovucH.—I have heard it stated very 
positively lately that Gainsborough painted a 
“ Blue Boy,” a “ Yellow Boy,” and a “ Pink Boy.” 
Of course I know of his “ Blue Boy,” and of Rey- 
nolds’s “ Yellow Boy,” but can either of the corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q.,” who have taken an interest 
in the “ Blue Boy” discussion, inform me whether 
Gainsborough painted two “Boys” of the other 
colours ? LaycauMA, 


Tue BrapLEonrAns.— Who were these sectaries, 
whom Sir Pertinax Macsycophant classes together 
with the Anabaptists, Independents, and Muggle- 
tonians ? James T. PRESLEY. 

Cheltenham Library. 


“Carpet KNIGHT.”—In a volume lately fa- 
vourably noticed by you, entitled Echoes of Old 
Cumberland, occurs a translation from the Danish 
of a poem on their naval hero, Seren Nordby :— 

“ And brave and reckless, frank of port, 

He came to Charles the Fifth’s gay Court ; 
Rich carpets lay on every floor, 

And hose of steel the warriors wore ; 
Here, free as eagle’s claw is set, 

His iron shoe the velvet met. 


* * * . 

No mail-clad warrior of the sea 

A Brussels carpet knight could be.”’ 
Did the expression “carpet knight” arise out of 
his visit to the Court, and the contrast presented 
by the gallant, but rude sailor, to the mincing 
courtiers, “who, but for these vile guns, them- 
selves would have been soldiers,” or what was its 
origin ? W. J. 


Urcnarv.—In the Atheneum of June 12 last, 
the writer of a paper on the Dramatic Works of 
Moliére, translated by Henri Van Laun, mentions 
Urchard as the collaborator of Ozell and Motteux 
in a translation of Rabelais. What does this 
mean? The translator is always called Urquhart. 
Was he not of the Scotch clan Urquhart? Spelled 
as above, it looks as if the translator was of French 
extraction. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Ay Oxp Szat.—I have an old family seal, on 
which are the arms of Harris (sa. 3 crescents, arg.) 
impaled with those of Bown (az. a cross, or), and the 
crest appears to be a stork’s head, erased, with a 
snake in its bill. Can any one tell me to what 
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rtained, since 

y the Harrises 

of Devon and Cornwall ? e —_ colours also 
a 


branch of the family this crest a 
this is not the crest ordinaril 


are unknown to me. The seal was that of the 

Rev. Sampson Harris, Vicar of St. Teath, in the 

county of Cornwall, who married a daughter of 

Peter Bown of Rosemerryn (afterwards High 

Sheriff of the same county) about the middle of 

the last century. Gerorcz Bown MItuerr. 
Penzance. 


CrawLey AND Buryett Famiuies.—I ask for 
any information regarding the family of Crawley 
of Crawley, Hertfordshire. The estate, I believe, 
is in Chancery, and the title extinct. Also of the 
Burnells, one of whom was Lord Mayor of London. 
The Crawleys are buried at Bishop Stortford. 
One of the families had some connexion with 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. X. C. 


Ay Otp “ Men or THE Trwe.”—In the Works 
of the Learned for August, 1702, amongst the 
works “ publish’d this month” is mentioned— 

“The History of Living Men ; or, Characters of the Royal 
Family, the Ministers of State, and the Principal Natives 
of the Three Kingdoms: Being an Essay on a Thousand 
Persons that are now Living, with a Poem upon each 
Life. Printed for Eliz. Mallet.” 

Was this continued ? SPERIEND. 

“Tue Camp or Reruer.”—Where could be 
rocured a copy of this book, now out of print? 
t was published in “ Knight’s Weekly Volume.” 

R. E. 


A Suite or Wittiam IV. (1834).—I have 
in my possession one, upon the bust of which is 
stamped a lion passant, and the following inscrip- 
tion, “ Habilitada por el gobierno.” What is the 
“ gobierno” referred to ? Hatron GarpDen. 


“TrEeToTaL.”—The origin of this word, and its 
derivative “ teetotalism,” has more than once been 
the subject of question and reply in the pages of 
this journal. How it came into use in connexion 
with the Temperance movement is well known. 
What I have to inquire is whether any clear 
example can be given of its written or colloquial 
use in the general sense of “absolutely,” “entirely,” 
prior to its Temperance application in 1832. — 

ABSTAINER. 


Famity or Brapcate.—In Nichols’s History 
of Leicestershire, vol. iv. pt. i., is a pedigree of the 
above family, the earliest ancestor of which, Wil- 
liam Bradgate, of Little Peatling, is stated to be 

descended from the Bradgates of Bradgate House, 
co. Surrey.” Can any of your correspondents in- 
form me where Bradgate House is or was, and 
where I can find a pedigree of the earlier descents 
of the family ? TEUTON. 








Replies. 


THE REV. TIMOTHY BRIGHT, M.D., TEMP. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
(1* S. vii. 407 ; xi. 352.) 

Further particulars about this ingenious and use- 
ful author are desired. The fullest notice of him 
that I am acquainted with is in Mr. Thompson 
Cooper’s New Biog. Dictionary, 1873, where oa 
minence is given to his connexion with Cambridge. 
Dr. Bright is chiefly remembered as the author of 
a shorthand of arbitrary marks, a kind of writing 
which he speaks of as “ this new sprong ympe, and 

. me the parent therof.” I hope shortly to edit 
this most rare work, appending to it an account of 
Bright, the first English shorthand author, as well 
asa Bibliography of Stenography. The following 
are the works attributed to Bright in the biblio- 
graphical dictionaries :— 

1583. Medicinz Therapevtice pars de Dystrasia Cor- 
poris Humani. Lond., 8vo. Byrom Collection, Chetham 
Library. 

1583. Hygieina, seu de Sanitate tuenda. Lond., 
8vo.; Francf., 1588. Byrom Coll., Chet. Lib. 

1584. Animadversiones in G. A. Scribonii Physicam. 
Cantab., 8vo. 

1586. A Treatise of Melancholic. Contayning the 
causes thereof, and reasons of the straunge effects it 
worketh in our minds and bodies; with the Physicke 
cure, and spirituall consolation for such as haue thereto 
adioyned afflicted conscience. The difference betwixt 
it, and melancholy, with diverse philosophical! discourses, 
&e. Imprinted at London by Iohn Windet. 1586. 
16mo. [Said to be the work which suggested the better 
known Anatomy.] Byrom Coll., Chet. Lib. 

1588. Characterie. | An Arte | of shorte, swifte and 
secrete wri | ting by charac | ter. | Jnuented by Timothe 
| Bright, Doctor of | Phisicke.,.. | /mprinted at London 
by | I. Windet, the Assigne | of Tim. Bright. | 1588. | 
Cum priuilegio Regiz maiestatis. | Forbidding all other 
to print | the same. 24mo. [From a transcript in my 
possession. ] 

This work is dedicated to “the most high and 
mighty Prince,” the Queen, who is told that the 
“invention” wanteth little to equal the Note 
Tironiane “but your maiesties alowance & Ci- 
ceroes name.” 

1589 and 1598. Therapeuticz Pars altera. 

1589. An | Abridgement | of the Booke of Acts | and 
Monvmentesof | the Chvrch: | Written by that Reuerend 
Father, Mais- | ter John Fox: and now abridged by Timothe 
Bright, | Doctor of Phisicke, for such as either thorough 
| want of leysure, or abilitie, haue not the | vse of so 
necessary an history. | ...Imprinted at London by J. 
Windet, at the assignment | of Master Tim. Bright, and 
are to be sold at Pauls wharf, | at the signe of the Crosse- 
-keyes, 1589. | Cum gratia, & Priwilegio Regia Maiestatis. 
It has never hitherto been stated in the notices 
of Dr. Timothy Bright that he was in Paris during 
the bloody massacre of St. Bartholomew, from 
which he was saved by taking refuge at the house 
of the English Ambassador, Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, Knt. This interesting fact is derived from 





the dedication of the last-mentioned work, where 
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Walsingham is described as “ Principall Secretarie 
to her Maiestie, Chauncellour of the Duchie of 
Lancaster, and one of her Maiesties most Honor- 
able Priuie Councell.” During the year of the 
massacre, 1572, Walsingham was lying abroad at 
Paris, and his house formed an asylum for other 
Protestants than those of his own country. “ He 
and the englishmen who took refuge in his house 
escaped unharmed, but the sanguinary scene made 
an impression upon him which was never effaced ” 
(Athen. Cantab. vol. ii. 87). One would have 
thought that the scene at the Embassy would have 
presented attractions for the inquiry of the his- 
torian or the pencil of the painter ; but a few lines 
only are devoted to it in the most recent and valu- 
able contribution to the subject:—“Some were 
saved at the house of the English Ambassador, 
although a guard had been set over it, as much to 
keep out refugees as to protect the English who 
had been hastily collected within its walls” 
(White’s Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1868, 
p. 444). 

In the dedication to Walsingham already re- 
ferred to, Bright speaks at length of the many 
benefits that he had received from his patron :— 


“ Among all your honourable fauours, that especiall 
protection from the bloudy massacre of Paris, nowe 
sixteene yeeres passed: yet (as euer it will bee) fresh 
with mee in memory : hath alwaies since bound me, with 
all the bondes of duetie, and seruice yvnto your honour. 
The benefite as it was common to many, (for your H. 
house at that time was a very sanctuarie, not only forall 
of our nation, but euen to many strangers, then in perill, 
and vertuously disposed) so was it therefore, the more 
memorable, & far more honorable: and bindeth me 
with streighter obligation of dutie, and thankfulnes: 
who thereby had cause to reioyce, not only for mine 
owne safetie, but for so many of my coitrie-men, partly 
of acquaintance, and partly of noble houses of this 
Realme : who had all tasted of the rage of that furious 
Tragedy, had not your honour shrowded them : and nowe 
are witnesses with me of that right noble acte, and com- 

anions of like obligation. As then you were the very 

ande of God to preserue my life, so haue you (ioyning 
constancie with kindnes) beene a principall means, 
ween the same hath beene since the better sus- 
tained.” 


He concludes by presenting his Abridgement to 
his patron “ for a new yeeres gift,” reminding him 
once more that “had not your Honour beene, my 
selfe, with a number mo, shoulde at that bucherie 
of Paris, nowe long agoe beene martyred.” 

There may possibly be some reference to Bright 
in Dudley Digges’s Compleat Ambassador, fo., 1655. 

One of your correspondents in 1855 stated that 
a pedigree of Dr. Bright would be found in Hunter's 

istory of South Yorkshire. In that work there 
are two pedigrees of the Bright family: one, 
Bright of Wharlow, beginning with John Bright 
of Wharlow Hall, 29 Eliz. (p. 189); and another, 


Bright of Badsworth, beginning with Sir John 
Bright, 13th Sept., 1688 (p. 437); but Dr. Bright 
is mentioned at neither place. His connexion 





with Yorkshire was not probably due to his being 
a native of the county, but to iis appointment to 
the rectory of Methley, near Wakefield, in 1591, 
when he may have forsaken his former profession, 
The gift of this benefice, then valued at 25/. 8s. 11d., 
was due to his old patron, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
who had become Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, to which the presentation appertains. 
According to Baines, Walsingham was Chancellor 
from 1577 to 1590; but Cooper places the date 
of his appointment in 1587. Bright died in 1615, 
Joun E. Batrey. 
Stretford, Manchester. 





THe Pustic Worsnip Act: CoNnFIRMATION 
Avpresses (5" §. iv. 249, 374, 390, 417.)—Your 
correspondent’s claim for originality in Bishop 
Wilberforce’s mode of administering the rite of 
Confirmation has been so completely disproved by 
other correspondents in “ N. & Q.,” and has been 
so nearly withdrawn by himself, that it is perhaps 
not worth pursuing the matter. But I must add 
to the earlier instances of extempore addresses in 
Confirmation—sometimes before, sometimes after, 
the laying on of hands—that of Bishop Stanley of 
Norwich, whose episcopate extended from 1837 to 
1849. Your correspondent contradicts my state- 
ment that Bishop Wilberforce’s episcopate began 
in 1846, and says that it began in 1845. It isa 
matter of no consequence ; but my statement was 
— correct, as he will see by referring to 

ardy’s edition of Le Neve’s Fasti, vol. ii. 510, 
where it appears that “Samuel Wilberforce was 
nominated to Oxford Nov. 12, elected Nov. 17, 
confirmed on Nov. 22, and consecrated on Dec. 30, 
1846.” That the appropriateness or the versatility 
of his addresses was very remarkable is not con- 
tested ; but I have heard extempore addresses, in 
parts at least, quite equally, if not more im- 
pressive, from other prelates. And it may be 
remarked that the whole of this exclusive claim, 
thus made without ground for a bishop whose 
singular career, with all his gifts, was not of un- 
mixed benefit to the Church, is an instance of 3 
growing practice which certainly needs to be kept 
in check. xX. ¥. 24 


One word touching “ actual dates,” with reference 
to episcopal addresses before and after Confirma- 
tion. The late Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Phillpotts) 
was consecrated in Jan. 1831. He held his first 
Confirmation in Exeter Cathedral in April, 1832. 
On that occasion, the Bishop delivered an ex- 
tempore address, from the throne, to the can- 
didates about to be confirmed, and, after the rite, 
a second extempore address, also from the throne, 
to those who had then been confirmed. This was, 
as I have stated, in 1832. Bishop Wilberforce 
was consecrated in 1846. 

E. C. Harineton. 
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Mrs. Pritcuarn’s Descenpants (5 §. iii. 
509; iv. 296..\—Mr. H. Hatt writes of three 
John Palmers as though they were one and the 
same person, “like Cerberus,” as Mrs. Malaprop 
has it, “three gentlemen at once.” The John 
Palmer who married a daughter of Mrs. Pritchard 
was not “the celebrated light comedian, the 
original Joseph Surface in the School for Scandal,” 
a play not produced till nine years after his 
decease. 

The son-in-law of Mrs. Pritchard was called 
“centleman” Palmer. He was the original Duke’s 
servant in High Life below Stairs, and Brush in 
The Clandestine Marriage. Not much is known 
concerning him, save that he died, from some mis- 
take in the medicine given him, in 1768. His 
widow subsequently married a Mr. Lloyd, “a 
man,” says Davies, “who, after having gone 
through many vicissitudes of fortune, vecame a 
great jobber on the stocks ; one who was not un- 
useful to Lord North, whose lady admires and 
visits Mrs. Lloyd” (Life of Garrick, ii. 182). 

This was the John Palmer mentioned by 
Churchill in the Rosciad (first published in 1761), 
and it was on his death that his namesake—there 
was no relationship between them—succeeded to 
parts of importance. 

The career of this second John Palmer, “plausible 
Jack,” his unfortunate connexion with the Royalty 
Theatre, and his sudden death at Liverpool whilst 
playing in The Stranger, is too well known to need 
repetition. He married a Miss Berroughs, who 
was subsequently engaged by Garrick at a small 
salary, although she “had never attempted the 
stage” (Sketch of Life of John Palmer, 1798). 

Mr. Hatt has evidently mixed up the histories 
of these two persons, and completed the trio when 
he says he believes the actor introduced the mail- 
coach system, but as he qualifies this by appending 
a query (?), I pass this part of the subject. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s remarks, con- 
temporary accounts tend to show that your corre- 
spondent does Mrs. Pritchard injustice in describ- 
ing her as a “fine, showy-looking, though vulgar 
woman.” She became stout as she advanced in 
years; but, writing of her early appearance, 
Davies says :— 

“Her genteel person, for she was then young and 

slender, her attractive countenance, which, in the phrase 
of Shakespeare, was an alarm to love. her expressive yet 
simple manner, her unembarrassed deportment and 
proper action, charmed all spectators.” 
He speaks also of the peculiar attraction of her 
voice :—“ She had an unaccountable method of 
charming the ear.” A person so described may 
have wanted education, but could hardly have 
deserved being called “a vulgar idiot.” 

“Mrs. Pritchard (maiden name Vaughan) came upon 
the stage a married woman, and had a large family, 
whom she brought up with the greatest care and atten- 
tion” (Thespian Dictionary, 1805). 


Except one daughter, the Mrs. Palmer and Mrs. 
Lloyd referred to, I am ‘not aware that any of the 
family were on the stage. Perhaps the mention 
of Mr. Lloyd, who seems to have been a person of 
some consequence, may assist the inquiry as to 
Mrs. Pritchard’s descendants. 

Cuartes WYLIE. 


A friend of mine has in his collection a paint- 
ing representing the scene in Hamlet in which the 
Ghost appears again in order to whet the “almost 
blunted purpose” of the Prince of Denmark. Mrs. 
Pritchard is depicted as Gertrude, Queen of Den- 
mark, a fine handsome woman, habited in the 
fashionable dress of the days of George III., wear- 
ing a large hoop, and (as is supposed) Spranger 
Barry as Hamlet, habited in a full-dress suit of the 
period, deep black, and having his hair powdered. 
The Ghost is in “complete steel.” 

It is difficult to imagine so great an actress as 
Mrs. Pritchard, when off the stage, as vulgar and 
ignorant, yet Thackeray, in Pendennis, mentions 
the surprise of the shrewd Major Pendennis on 
finding Miss Costigan, whom he had seen acting 
so well on the previous evening, only a common 
and uninteresting woman. 

John Palmer, who, Mr. Hatt says, married one 
of Mrs. Pritchard’s daughters, and introduced 
mail-coaches into England in 1784, was manager 
of the Bath and Bristol Theatre, and originally a 
brewer. Was she his first or second wife? For 
De Quincey thus amusingly alludes toJohn Palmer’s 
achievements and marriage :— 

“Some twenty or more years ago, before I matricu- 
lated at Oxford, Mr. Palmer, at that time M.P. for Bath, 
had accomplished two things very hard to do on our 
little planet, the earth, however cheap they may be held 
by eccentric people in comets: he had invented mail- 
coaches, and he had married the daughter of a duke. 
He was, therefore, just twice as great a man as Galileo, 
who certainly did invent (or, which is the same thing, 
discover) the satellites of Jupiter, those very next things 
extant to mail-coaches in the two capital pretensions of 
speed and keeping time; but, on the other hand, who 
did not marry the daughter of a duke.” 

In 1813 his son, General Palmer, obtained 
50,0001. from Parliament on account of his father’s 
services—a grant most thoroughly well deserved 
and earned. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Gainford, near Darlington. 


Lorp Byrron’s ApprEess To THE OcEAN (4 
S. xi. 110.)—Mnr. J. A. Picton is rather severe on 
M. C.’s letter to the Times. As I happen to be 
identical with the said M. C., I wish to say a few 
words on the subject. In limine, let me take the 
opportunity to correct a misprint : I wrote that 
“ grammarians, striving to fetter language by fixed 
rules, do their worst to kill it.” Fetter was turned 
into better by the compositor. 

Next, I wish to suggest to Mr. Picron that it 
is not well to write of “ foolish apologies” in 
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“N. & Q.” Ihave always regarded this hebdo- 
madal as a kind of literary garden, where we 
might play the pleasant game of “Ask and 
Answer.” If I want information, I write to 
“N. & Q.” If I see a question there to which I 
think I have an answer, or half an answer, I send 
it to the erudite editor. But I use no satiric 
epithets : I feel all the time as if I were enjoying 
pleosant converse beneath summer trees with wiser 
men than I. 

I think Mr. Picrown will find that lay has been 
used intransitively (from Johnson’s Dictionary) 
long before Byron. But if not, what matter? My 
thesis is that a great poet creates language, and 
may use it as he pleases. Byron has used a 
transitive verb intransitively. Henceforth that 
verb is intransitive as well as transitive, for 
3yron, maker and master of language, has made 
it so. The poet is king. A king of France 
changed the gender of a noun by a lapsus lingue: 
England’s second poet has changed the character 
of a verb to suit his rhyme. 

Mr. Picron quoted Horace in his reply to 
Lorp Lyrrettoy, a reply wherein I am wholly on 
Mr. Picron’s side, since he instead of him would 
make Burke’s sentence hideous. Now Byron was 
a very much greater poet than Horace, but he 
never took so many liberties with the language he 
used. He is criticized severely for taking a transi- 
tive verb and making it intransitive. I do not 
know that Horace ever did this, but he often used 
an intransitive verb transitively. What would the 
ordinary Roman citizen on the Palatine or Esqui- 
line have thought of “ fulgens contremuit domus,” 
“ter crepuit sonum,” “dignum latraverit,” if 
Horace had not made them Latin? Byron has 
made lay an intransitive verb, and future dic- 
tionary compilers will have to give his supreme 
authority for the same. 

Mr. Picton is quite wrong in supposing that I 
base the great fame of Byron on his caring naught 

* 5 So 
for grammar. What I say is that the poet makes 
language, therefore, of course, makes grammar, 
which is merely the rule of language. The 
moment a mighty poet chose to say, “ There let 
him lay,” the word lay became eternally intransi- 
tive. MAKROCHEIR. 


ZAPHNATH-PaaNEAn (5 §,. iv. 8, 158.)—I 
would remark, in thanking immensely the -contri- 
butors of replies, as it were, to my query, that I 
take blame to myself for not having expressed 
my meaning more clearly. The kind of informa- 
tion I sought was not of the character one gene- 
rally finds in commentaries or theological annota- 
tions, but of a recent scientific kind; say, the 
outcome or results of the latest research of Egypt- 
ologists. In default of this sort of information, 


but next to it in value, I should certainly place 
the articles in the high-class Bible dictionaries by 





specialists, such as Dr. Wm. Smith’s Dict. of the 
Bible (3 vols., Murray, 1863). Some of these I 
have read ; indeed, in the latter is a learned and 
careful disquisition on the word in question by 
R. 8. P., the initials of Reginald Stuart Poole, 
Keeper of Coins and Medals, British Museum. 
The article by this Oriental scholar ends with this 
paragraph :— 

“ We have little doubt that the monuments will unex. 
pectedly supply us with the information we need, giving 
us the original Egyptian name, though probably not 
applied to Joseph, of whose period there are but few 
Egyptian records.” 

These words of Mr. Poole, we must remember, 
were written more than a dozen years ago. The 
latest notice on the subject, of the distinct cha- 
racter required, was in the appendix to the first 
volume of The Speaker's Commentary, being the 
substance of a communication made by a French 
savant to the Institute, Paris. I am sorry I did 
not take a note of it, but the omission was pro- 
bably due to my impression, at the time, that the 
tréatment was halting and inconclusive ; but even 
French savants cannot make bricks without straw. 
Until something turns up fresh, all attempts to 
solve the problem can be only tentative. 

F. S. 
Churchdown. 


Eneuiso Surnames (5" S. i. ii. passim; iv. 
189, 251, 315.)\—Mr. Barpstey (p. 251) is evi- 
dently very angry at my doubting that it is safe 
to rely on the correctness of all the derivations of 
surnames given in his large volume. When anger 
arises in a discussion of this kind, for other reasons 
than that it clouds the understanding of it, I think 
it best the discussion should cease, therefore this 
note (chiefly in self-defence) shall be brief and my 
last one on the subject. Any impartial reader 
who has gone through my first note, which, if per- 
haps rather long in one sense, as Mr. BARDSLEY 
thinks, was not at least scant in courtesy, will see 
that it was not I who made the assertion that all 
the Fullers and Bowlers in England owed their 
names to the trade or occupation of fulling and 
bowl making. Neither did I assert that, from 
the time of the settlement of the English in Kerry, 
there had been two families in it, the one 
nanied Bowler, the other Fuller. What I did say 
was this. In Plantagenet times an English family 
named Le Foughler resided in Kerry. There is 
some evidence to show that this name in process 
of time became corrupted into Fuller and Bowler, 
ergo the statement made by Mr. Barpswey, that 
the names of Bowler and Fuller are derived from 
the trades of fulling and bowl making, cannot be 
relied upon in all cases. There is not the slightest 
evidence to show that the Fullers alias Bowlers of 
this county, in the sixteenth century, were not 
originally (as the alias implies to all who read it 
otherwise than in a non-natural sense) one and the 
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same stock and family. Mr. Barpstey is quite 
right in saying that one of a hundred accidents 
may have caused the alias; the accident of the 
ronunciation of the word by an “ Englishman b 
Sienant,” and a “ mere Irishman,” in the sixteent 
century or earlier, was unquestionably the cause 
of it, and as unquestionably proves it would be 
vain to say that the Fullers and Bowlers of Kerry 
at the present day derived their names respectively 
from ancestors who were fullers and bowl makers. 
Mr. BarpsLey seems surprised at my adducing 
a Kerry family name of the sixteenth century as 
evidence against a derivation in his book on 
“ English Surnames.” (The italics are his, not 
mine.) Iam much surprised, on the other hand, 
at his apparent forgetfulness of the fact that in the 
sixteenth century the Fullers alias Bowlers of 
Kerry, although their ancestors may have been 
settled here for nearly four centuries, were looked 
upon as Englishmen, not Irishmen; that by Act of 
Parliament and social custom alike they were 
considered an utterly distinct race from the “ meye 
Trish.” Therefore in adducing their names as 
specimens of English surnames I am not, as Mr. 
Barbs ey strangely supposes, committing an error. 
An Englishman of the sixteenth century would 
have been much surprised if told that a Bowler or 
Fuller of Kerry was an “ Irishman,” nearly as much 
so as Mr. Barpsiey would be if told that John 
Smith of Manchester to-day was a Connemara 
peasant. HIBEsNIcvs. 


“Non MURMURA VESTRA COLUMB#,” &c, (5% 
8. iv. 339, 380.)—These lines are from the Allo- 
cutio ad Sponsos, by the Emperor Gallienus (a.p. 
260-268) :— 

“ Tte azite, o juvenes; et desudate medullis 

Omnibus inter vos : non murmura vestra columbe, 

Brachia non hederx, non vincant oscula conche. 

Ludite, sed vigiles nolite extinguere lychnos : 

Omnia nocte vident, nil cras meminere lucerne.” 

The first three lines are given by Trebellius Pollio, 
in his Life of the two Gallieni, Historie Auguste 
Scriptores, ii. 215, ed. varior. Lugd. Bat., 1671. 
The whole are printed in Wernsdorf’s Poete Latini 
Minores, iv. 499-501; in the Anthologia Latina, 
Burmanni, lib. iii. ep. 258; Anthologia Lat., 
Meyeri, Lips., 1835, ep. 232 ; and in the Collectio 
Pisaurensis, vol. iv. p. 428. There are several 
readings of the first line. The above is from 
Wernsdorf’s text. The passage quoted may have 
become well known from its being prefixed as a 
motto by Montesquieu to Le Temple de Gnide. 
May I ask who translated this work of Montes- 
quieu’s into Italian prose, and the first two cantos 
of it into Latin hexameters, printed together in 
asmall octavo volume, with ten engravings, one 
full-page and nine vignettes, in Eisen’s style, “in 
ndra,” no date or name of printer or publisher, 
and apparently of foreign execution throughout ? 
W. E. Bucky. 





Witt1am Cunninenam, BisHop oF ARGYLL 
(5 §. iv. 282, 357.)—With all deference to Mr. 
Baty, I still adhere to my previous statement that 
“Anno Domini M° quingentesimo vj", die Lune 
primo mensis Februarii, indictione decima, ponti- 
ficatus Julii 2% anno 4°, et regni Jacobi quarto 
anno xix:” (Liber Protocollorum M. Cuthberti 
Simonis, Notarit Publici et Scribe Capituli Glas- 
guensis, A.D. 1419-1513, vol. ii. p. 154), refers to 
the year 1507 and not to 1506, as stated in Ab- 
stract of Protocols, vol. i. p. 358. According to 
the Scotish computation of that period, the civil 
and legal year did commence on March 25, and so 
continued till altered by royal proclamation of De- 
cember 17, 1599, when the year was ordered to 
commence on January 1, 1600 (Ex Regist. Seer. 
Conc. in Archivis Publicis Scotia), although the 
old style continued to be used until altered in 
1752, pursuant to the statute 24 George II. “This 
little point ” is known to every historical student ; 
but the historical year, which must always be used 
in computing events, certainly must be reckoned 
to date from Jan. 1 ; consequently Feb. 1, 1506, 
in the nineteenth regnal year of King James IV. 
of Scotland (which commenced on June 11, 1506), 
as also in the fourth year .of the reign of Pope 
Julius II. (commencing on November 1-19, 1506), 
must surely, for all critical correctness of purpose, 
be placed in a.p. 1507. Further, the Indiction 
for 1506 was 9, but for 1507, 10, as stated in the 
above Protocol, thus further fixing the date ; and, 
if additional evidence seems necessary, the day of 
the week given, “die Lune,” was not Sunday in 
1506, but it was Monday in 1507,on Feb. 1. This 
must be conclusive as regards my not “ having 
fallen into a mistake” in what I asserted ; for 
otherwise no historical dates could be accurately 
or systematically recorded. A. S. A. 
Richmond. 

Arms or THE Ducat Houses or Brirrany (5% 
. ii, 187; iv. 353.)—The ermine shield of the old 
Armorican Duchy is a very interesting one, but not so 
old as Mr. Drxon’s correspondent thinks—at least, 
if one may rely on the authority of the Art de Vé- 
rifier les Dates (tom. xiii., art. “ Comtes et Ducs de 
Bretagne”). It is there said that Pierre Mauclere 
(who died in 1250), who was duke in right of his 
first wife Alix, the daughter of the Duchess Con- 
stance by Gui de Thouars, was the first Duke of 
Brittany who bore arms on his shield. These were, 
an “ échiqueté” for the House of Dreux, from which 
he came, and on a “ quartier” the “ hermines” as a 
brisure. Then it is added that his son, Jean I. 
“le Roux,” quitted the arms of Dreux towards the 
close of his reign (1286), and took the ermine 
shield as borne by his successors. For 300 years 
the Dukes of Brittany sided with England or 
France, as their interest or caprice dictated, al- 
though they were allied to the kings of England, 
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and held under the English Crown the castle and 


honour of Richmond. Jean V. was with the 
French at Azincourt, and his brother Arthur, the 
Constable of Richmond, afterwards duke, was an 
implacable enemy of England, though his mother 
married our Henry IV. The inquiry suggested 
by Mr. Drxon’s correspondent—how the ermine 
was introduced into the arms of other families— 
has recalled to my mind an incident in Scottish 
history, perhaps to the point. In 1318, the good 
Lord James of Douglas defeated an English force 
which had invaded the borders of Scotland under 
the Earl of Arundel, and is said with his own 
hand to have slain “Thomas of Richemont,” and 
taken from him the furred hat which he wore as a 
trophy of victory. Lord Hailes, evidently taking 
Thomas to be one of the Breton family, remarks, in 
his Annals (which I quote from memory), that in 
Lobineau’s History of the House of Brittany, 
Arthur, Duke of Brittany, is depicted as wearing 
a similar furred hat. This hat, in the engraving, 
is trimmed with ermine fur. The good Lord 
James of Douglas did not, so far as I know, com- 
memorate his exploit in his armorial bearings ; 
but it is a fact that his son, Archibald Douglas, 
Lord of Galloway, who, though a bastard, even- 
tually became third Earl of Douglas, displayed the 
bloody heart on an ermine field, as may yet be 
seen in stone on the east window of the choir of 
Bothwell Church, in Lanarkshire, which he founded. 
It is perhaps a new suggestion that he may have 
adopted the ermire field—rare in Scottish heraldry 
—from his father’s exploit. I do not know that 
any other reason has been given by our writers on 
heraldry. AnGLo-Scotvs. 


“ Nuncneon ” (5 S. iv. 366, 398.)—I am glad 
to know that Mr. Watrorp had already solved 
this word, and cheerfully accord to him whatever 
merit attaches to the first enunciation of the truth 
concerning it. I had noted it some years ago, in- 
dependently, but omitted to publish the result. 

Mr. Kiicour has made a curious mistake ; for 
his parallel does not hold. He thinks that chenche 
is put for quench, because we find church put for 
kirk. With a slight amendment I accept his 
reasoning, and admit that I do not see how chenche 
can come out of quench, because I am quite sure 
that church is not a corruption of quirk. Chenche 
is an instance of that common substitution of ch 
for sh or sch with which all readers of early Eng- 
lish manuscripts, must be familiar. 

There was not only the term nonechenche for 
noon-drink, but nonemete for noon-meat, or noon- 
eating. See Halliwell’s Dictionary. The Spanish 
words cited by Mr. Peacock are hardly to the 
point. Mere resemblances prove little, and it is 
far more likely that luncheon was an extension of 
the provincial-English lunch, meaning a lump, 
than that our labourers took to talking Spanish. 





The Spanish word loncha, meaning a slice of 
meat, not a lump of it, was suggested by Min- 
shew, and rejected by Richardson ; and rightly, 
in my opinion. The other suggestion is much 
too ingenious to be at all credible, and must be 
supported by quotations from Spanish and Eng- 
lish of the time of Charles II. before it can have 
any claim to consideration. 
Watter W. Sxkear. 
Cambridge. 
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Dean Swirt (5 §. iv. 328, 397.)—The sub- 
joined editorial foot-note of Sir Walter Scott 
(whose good faith no one would venture to gain- 
say), in vol. i. p. 454 of his edition of the Works 
of Swift, 19 vols., 8vo., Edinburgh, 1824, testifies 
to the truth of the illustrious Dean of St. Patrick 
being “ exhibited for money by his servant ” when 
“sunk into the situation of a helpless change- 
ling” :— 

“The curiosity of strangers sometimes led them to see 
thjs extraordinary man in this state of livingdeath. The 
father of the late Lord Kinnedder, one of the editor's 
most intimate friends, was of the number. He was told 
that the servant privately took money for gratifying the 
curiosity. of strangers, but declined to have recourse to 
that mode of gratifying his curiosity. He saw the Dean 
by means of a clergyman (Dr. Lyons probably), who was 
at the time totally unconscious of all that passed around 
him, a living wreck of humanity.” 

Witiiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


My great-grandmother, Mrs. Whiteway—tradi- 
tioned among us for her quick and lofty spirit— 
her husband having died in 1728, devoted the 
residue of her days to the care and comfort of her 
illustrious cousin. Had such a degradation been 
attempted by any servant in his household, family 
pride and natural affection would have prohibited 
the outrage. Epmunp LENTHALL SWIFTE. 


Rapanus Mavrus (5% §. iv. 268, 315, 389.)— 
In Mr. Puarr’s valuable contribution respecting 
Rabanus Maurus, he suggests that some further 
light might be thrown on the version of the Vul- 
gate MS. by the first lines of each prologue being 
quoted. They are as under :— 

Ist Prologue to Maccabees commences— 

“ Domino excellentissimo & in cultu xpiane religionis 
strenuissimo Ludovico regi. Rabanus vilissimus servorum 
di,” &e. 

End— 

“ Et post b. vite cursum ad veram & eternam beati- 
tudinem pervenire concedat.” 
2nd Prologue— 

“ Reverentissimo & oi. caritatis officio dignissimo 

Geroldo sacri palacii archidiacono Rabanus 

Vilis dei servus servorum in xo salutem : 

Memini me in palacio vangionorum civitatis,” &c. 
End— 


“ Et eterne beatitudinis gaudia permerentem oi. tpr. 


nri. memorem conservare dignetur.” 
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In the course of the 2nd Prologue he refers to 
the “venerabili Abbati Hildivino.” The MS 
agrees with Alcuin’s version in Deut. iv. 33 and 
xy. 9, but with St. Jerome in the three other 
texts quoted. In Bales’s British Writers, printed 
at Ipswich, 1548, he includes Rabanus, stating 
that he was a- Scotchman ; but probably he had 
not sufficient authority. I am told also that in 
Florian’s Chronicle a similar mention of his British 
origin is to be found. Is this correct?) K. K. 


Duntor’s “ History or Fiction” (5" §. iv. 
308, 376.)—I may supply some additional notes. 
John Dunlop, author of the History of Fiction 
and other works, was not only an advocate at the 
Scottish Bar, but was Sheriff of Renfrewshire. His 
father, who bore the same Christian name, was 
younger son of Colin Dunlop of Carmyle, and was 
born on that estate, which is situated in the parish 
of Old Monkland, Lanarkshire, in November, 
1755. Engaging in merchandise at Glasgow, he 
was, in 1796, elected Lord Provost of that city. 
He subsequently became Collector of Customs, 
first at Borrowstownness, and latterly at Port Glas- 
gow. He died in October, 1820. A noted hu- 
mourist, and possessed of eminent social qualities, 
he composed excellent verses. Four volumes of his 
poetry in MS. were submitted to my inspection, 
some years ago, by one of his descendants. He 
is author of two popular songs commencing 
“Here’s to the year that’s awa’,” and “Oh, dinna 
ask me gin I lo’e thee.” He was descended from 
the old Ayrshire family of Dunlop of that ilk, near 
Stewarton. The history of the Sheriff of Renfrew- 
shire must be well known to many persons in 
Edinburgh. CuarRLes RoceErs. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 


Donkey (5" 8. iv. 336.)—This word was cer- 
tainly in use in the last century. Jenkin Jones, 
in the Hobbyhorses, 1798, p. 41, has these lines :— 
“If you by chance with Mauvaise Honte should meet 

Ambling along some unfrequented street, 

Play with his donkey's ears, their length admire, 

Demand his surname from our modest squire, 

He ’ll blush deep scarlet, start three paces back, 

And tell you he was only christen’d Jack.” 

This poem was published fourteen years before the 
Rejected Addresses. Epwarp Sotty. 
[For P.S. see p. 438.] 


“ But, Peter, thou art mounted on a Neddy, 
Or, in the London phrase, thou Dev'nshire Monkey, 
Thy Pegasus is nothing but a Donkey.” 
A Poetical Answer to Mr. Peter Pindar's 
Benevolent Epistle to John Nichols, 1790. 
This takes the use of the word a little farther back 
than the date of Rejected Addresses, 
W. J. Bernuarp Sirs. 


“ Tou” anp “ You” (5" §. iv. 148, 195, 232, 
333.)—If Mr. Raxeten will look into any book 





which quotes conversations, before the reign of 
Charles II. (e.g., Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 
Elizabethan plays, &c.), I think he will be satisfied 
that the substitution of you for thou was made 
earlier than that time, unless he means to say that 
you was then universally substituted for thou. Mr. 
Tennyson may be safely followed in this particular. 
Thou continued to be the language of familiarity 
for some time longer than the reign of Mary ; and 
it is so still in the vernacular of many districts. 
But you had become the fashionable term, as used 
to equals or superiors, in English use, at least as 
early as Henry VIII., and, when speaking French, 
very much earlier. HERMENTRUDE. 


To Sussex Antiquarigs (5" §. iv. 268.)—The 
visitations made of the county of Sussex are as 
follows :— 

1. (Witbout date) MSS. Coll. Arm. 

2. 1530, Henry VIII., Benoilt, Clarenceaux, D. 13. 

3. 1574, Elizabeth, Cook, Clarenceaux, G. 18. 

4. 1634, Charles I., St. George, Clarenceaux, C. 27. 

5. 1634, ——, Vincent, Windsor, MSS., No. 121. 

6. 1662, Charles I1., Bysh, Clarenceaux, D. 16. 

In addition to these regular documents, several 
collections of genealogy relating to the county of 
Sussex have been made by heralds individually, 
or copied from those belonging to the College, 
among which are the following :—In the British 
Museum—MSS. Cctton, 892; Visit. Sussex, 894; 
Alphabet of Sussex Arms, MSS. Harleian, 1076 ; 
Visit. Sussex, by Withie, painter stainer, 1084 ; 
another copy with extracts, church notes, &c., 
1135 ; another copy, 6014; another very richly 
emblazoned copy on vellum. Numbers 1234, 1457, 
1562, 4109, 5829, 6164, contain pedigrees of Sussex 
families, the greater part of which are repeated, 
and occasionally with additional descents.—A 
History of the Western Division of the County of 
Susser, &c., by James Dallaway, B.M., F.A.S., 
vol. i., London, 1815. Cares VIVIAN. 

Upper Norwood. 


There are several records such as are asked for 
among the MSS. in the British Museum. These 
are too numerous to mention, but may be seen in 
R. Sims’s Manual for the Genealogist, &c., p. 524, 
Index, “ Sussex,” Lond., 1856. A list of books 
relating to Hastings and the neighbourhood is 
given in the Handbook for Hastings, St. Leonards, 
and the Neighbourhood, by M. M. Howard, 
Hastings (Diplock), 1864. The fullest information 
is to be derived from the Sussex Archeological 
Collections for the year 1848. Ep. Marsna.t. 


Grave or Sir Toomas More (5" §. iv. 288.)— 
Weever, Ancient Funeral Monuments, p. 505, 
says :— 

“The sixt day of July following the decollation of 
Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of 
England, was likewise beheaded on the Tower hill, for 
the like deniall of the King’s Supremacie : he was first 
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buried in this Chappell” (¢. ¢. St. Peter’s Chapel within 


the Tower), “and the body of his deare friend Fisher was 
removed out of Barking Churchyard, and buried with 
him in the same grave : for agreeing so unanimously in 
their opinions living, it was (belike) thought unfitting to 
part them being dead; but how long they lay together 
in this their house of rest, I certainly know not: yet this 
is certaine, that Margaret, the wife of Master Roper, 
and daughter of the said Sir Thomas More, removed her 
fathers corps, not long after to Chelsey; and whether 
she honoured the Bishop by another remove to the place 
of her father’s buriall, or not, I know not; yet she 
might, by all probabilitie.” 

See also the same authority, p. 522. Fuller, 
Church History, lib. v. p. 206, also says that Sir 
Thomas was buried at Chelsea. 

On the other hand, a writer in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, May, 1837, p. 494, asserts that the 
tomb at Chelsea is a mere cenotaph, and though 
Stapleton, Vita Thome Mori, p. 346, states that 
the body was buried in St. Peter's Chapel, he 
makes no mention of its removal. 

As a descendant of the Chancellor, I should be 
glad of further information on this question, and 
at present hesitate to give any very decided opinion 
upon it, but I am inclined to think that the body 
of Sir Thomas was never removed from the Tower. 


C. J. E. 


“Nunc MEI, Mox Husus,” &. (5 §. iv. 288.)— 
Camden notices this, with a more correct reading. 
Speaking of those who had named their houses 
after themselves, the names of which had become 
altered, he says :— 

“ And the old verse is and always will be verified of 
them, which a right worshipful friend of mine not long 
since writ upon his new house :— 

* Nune mea, mox hujus, sed postea nescio cujus.’” 
—Remains concerning Britain, “Surnames,” p. 
Lond., J. R. Smith, 1870. 

Ep. 


The popular adage quoted by H. T. E. is an 
adaptation or abbreviation of Horace, Sat. II. 
ii. 133: 

“ Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofellz 

Dictus, erit nulli proprius, sed cedet in usum 
Nunc mihi nunc alii.” 


132. 


MARSHALL. 


A. Jessoprr. 
Norwich. 


I have seen this inscription, though in a some- 
what different form, on a slab in the front of an 
old house in Wensleydale, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire. It there runs as follows :— 

** Nunc mea, mox hujus, 
Sed postea, nescio cujus.” 
The old house is near the banks of Semerwater, 
the lake of Wensleydale, not very far from Ask- 
rigg, a small town, and was once, perhaps, the 
residence of a family of some importance ; it is 
now converted into an hostelry of a very humble 
character. The date annexed is, to the best of 
my recollection, 1665, though I am unable to give 








your correspondent, H. T. E., the name of the 
author in addition. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Gainford, near Darlington. 


“THe GotpEN Grove” (5® §. iv. 388.)—In 
answer to W. 8S. P.’s query respecting the veracity 
of this work, I beg leave to say that it is considered 
a worthy book by Gallic antiquarians. It is a 
work I consult and believe in, inasmuch as I have 
found truths there which I failed to substantiate 
in many acknowledged heraldic works. There are 
errors to be found ; but then it is impossible to 
aver they are so, considering the mystery in which 
all our early Welsh genealogies are enshrouded, 
and that so much of our early history has been 
handed down by tradition in verses, which natu- 
rally gives much scope to romance. It was com- 
piled by a rare good man, and one to whom we 
are much indebted for collecting so many of our 
pedigrees, which but for him might have been 
waifs and strays to descendants. 

Owen WILLIAMS. 

Kingston-upon-Thames. 


Having had many years’ experience as a Welsh 
genealogist, I can safely answer W. S. P.’s query 
relative to the authenticity of this great work. I 
consider it one of the fullest Welsh records we 
boast of, and, as far as I have had occasion to 
make use of it, very accurate. It has elucidated 
many a tangled web put into my hands. There 
are inaccuracies, but not more than are to be 
found in the Heralds’ Visitations, and considering 
the difficulties surrounding all genealogies of that 
poetic country, so full of tradition. 

Joun GRIFFITH. 

Shrewsbury. 


In1sh VERSION OF THE New Testament (5® 
S. iv. 388.)—William Daniel, or O'Donnell, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, published his Irish Testament in 
the year 1602. He was assisted in the transla- 
tion by Mortogh O’Cionga, or King, a native of 


Connaught. H. C. Levanper. 
Heratpic (5% §, iv. 388.)—D. C. E. will find 


the information he seeks in Mr. Boutell’s Heraldry, 
second ed., 1863, p. 156. I shall be grateful to 
any one of your correspondents who can answer 
this question—If the arms of husband or wife have 
a bordure, this, in impaling, is cut off on the side of 
the coat which joins the coat with which it is im- 
paled ; now, suppose the bordure to be charged, 
say with eight martlets, how many of these mart- 
lets are to appear on the border of the impaled 
coat? Are all the eight to be placed on the three- 
quarters of the bordure which are left, or half the 
number, or a proportionate quantity i 
Wituiam WIcKHAM. 


See Boutell’s Heraldry,s.v. Marshalling. D.C.E- 
will see that his composition differs but little from 
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Boutell’s former alternative, being marshalled per 
le instead of per fesse. J. §. Upat, 
Inner Temple. 


ImPALEMENT OF BisHors’ ARMS WITH THOSE 
oF THEIR Sees (5 §. iv. 327, 352, 378, 391.)— 
Instances of this are neither few nor rare, and as 
an example of its existence in the fifteenth century 
permit me to mention a case in Yorkshire. In the 
fine east window of the beautiful perpendicular 
church of Bolton Percy, ten miles from York, is 
some of the best fifteenth century stained glass I 
eversaw. There are in it depicted life-sized figures 
of five Archbishops of York of pre-Reformation 
times—Richard Scrope (1398-1405) ; Henry Bowet 
(1407-1424) ; John Kempe (1426-1452) ; William 
Booth (1452-1465); and George Neville (1465- 
1476). Underneath them are their arms impaling 
those of the See of York, with the exception of 
Archbishop Kempe, who impales those of Canter- 
bury, to which see he was translated in 1452. At 
the top of the coat of Archbishop Neville is a 
label of three points “ or.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, near Woodbridge. 


Famity or Matnerse (5% §. iv. 187, 358.)— 
Some members of this family appear to have emi- 
grated to the Cape circa 1710 with other French 
Huguenot families. Many of the name will be 
found in Cape Directories of 1875. An inquiry 
directed to C. Fairbridge, Esq., Cape Town, will 
probably ascertain the arms of the Cape members 
of the family. H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill, 8.W. 


Booxs on Sxatine* (5™ §. ii. 107, 156, 318, 
379; iv. 177.)--“Le Vrai Patineur, ou l’Art de 
patiner avec grace, par J. Garcin. Paris, 1813, 
in-12, dem.-rel. Figures. 4 fr.” 

J. Brayper Martruews. 

Lotos Club, New York. 


THE SO-CALLED TERMINATIONS “-EOUS” AND 
“-1ous” (5™ §. iv. 343, 411.)—An illustration 
was accidentally omitted from my former note. 
Chaucer’s forms, hid-ous, pit-ous, dispit-ously, sup- 
port the statement that in the adopted words 
hideous, piteous, the -e is due to “ breaking,” 
rather than to the French -é¢ of the simple word. 
I should be inclined to say the same of the forms 
busteous and boustious, which occur for boistous, a 
Welsh word, bwystus (Skeat), now changed into 
boisterous. O. W. Tancock. 


“Awn’p,” “Aunp” (5S. iv. 384.)—Mr. Skea 
says that the true derivation of this word “has 
appeared” in Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic 
Dictionary. 1 think he will find that this deriva- 
tion has appeared to others as well as to Cleasby 
and Vigfusson. Is it not in Rask’s 0. N. Grammar? 
And certainly it is to be found in Miss Powley’s 











Echoes of Old Cumberland, a book which is in 
the hands of the English Dialect Society’s Hon. 
Secretary. See a note of Miss Powley’s to her 
poem, “I niver rued but yence.” A. J. M 


[We avail ourselves of this opportunity to quote Miss 
Powley's dialect poem bearing the above title e— 
“] NIVER RUED BUT YENCE. 

Nae time or service blunts the sense 
O’ that auld heamly Cumbrian phrase, 

Oft hard—‘I niver rued but yence ;’ 
An’ sometimes—‘ it was aw my days!’ 

Nor thousand minstrels o’ remorse 
Hae fund yae form o’ utterance, 

In aw their sangs, 0’ deeper fworce 
Than this—I niver rued but yence. 

The stracklin’* spends gude neame an’ gear, 
His fwore-elders’ inheritance, 

Far back, for mony a hundred year ;— 
An’ niver—niver rues but yence. 

An’ yon fause man—he’s aund to rue,f 
Through aw his warldly arrogance— 

’At left his auld luive for a new: 
An’ he—hes niver lo’ed but yence. 

Oft graves hae clwosed ower wrangs unreeghted, 
An’ wearin’ thowts o’ penitence 

Hae driven the wranger—heart-beneeghted— 
To ‘sceape frae rue an’ life at yence. 

For darkest neeght, nor fair day-leeght,— 
Nae time o’ year, nor change o’ days, 

Nae wind ‘at blaws, that sufferer knows, 
That cloud ower life sall rive, or raise. 

God help them that sae sairly languish ! 
Greet hearts, they say, dree weird intense ; 

An’ monarchs hev-n't ’sceaped the anguish 
O’ deeds they niver rued but yence.”] 


Eniema (5 §. iv. 406.)—The answer to the 
French énigme is poudre-d-canon. “Chien,” in 
line five, is described in Boniface’s Dictionary as 
“ piéce qui tient la pierre d’une arme & feu.” Of 
course, at the date when the énigme is supposed to 
have been written, firearms had flint locks, not 
percussion-cap locks. Berthold Schwartz, a Ger- 
man monk, is said to have been the inventor of 
gunpowder, but as to his death I know nothing. 

Rosa F. Hitt. 

[Eleven other kind contributors have sent (since the 

above came to hand) a similar solution.] 


Ben Jonson (5% §S. iv. 346, 398.)—The Angli- 
fication, as Lorp Lytretton calls it, of Epami- 
nonidas, was Swift’s, in A Discourse to prove the 
Antiquity of the English Tongue. There are 
many more Anglifications, all silly and unworthy 
of Swift, and several, as might be expected, very 
coarse. See Works, xv. 471,ed. 1775. The piece 
is printed also in the Annual Register, viii. 253. 

Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

* Stracklin’—a spendthrift. 

+ Aund to rue—fated, doomed to remorse, regret, 
Perhaps connected with audna—fate. Old Norse. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 


The Southern States of North America: a Record 
of Journeys to Louisiana, Texas, the Indian 
Territ@y, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Als- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Maryland. By Edward King. 
Profusely Illustrated from Original Sketches by 
J. Wells Champney. (Blackie & Son.) 

Here is a volume of above eight hundred pages, 

with about half as many woodcut illustrations of 

every sort of American life, with good clear minia- 
ture maps, and a well-told narrative of more than 
five-and-twenty thousand miles of travel through 
those American States that were formerly under 
the dominion of slavery. So beautiful a book of 
travel, and of the incidents of such wayfaring and 
sojourning in America, has never hitherto been 
published. It is written in excellent style; it 
abounds in picturesque descriptions of country, in 
admirable sketches of character in every grade of 
life, and in impartial chronicles of all-absorbing 
historical events. ‘There is probably no book ex- 
isting on the same subject that affords so much 
amusement, and adds so much to previous know- 
ledge, us this. Readers of Scribner's Monthly 
have had an ante-past of the pleasure which this 
volume offers, but there are here many additions 
both to letter-press and engravings, with much re- 
writing and rearrangement. The engravings 
alone convey a perfect idea of, not merely costume, 
but of the humour of the wearers of it ; and they 
also enable us to look upon mountain, plain, river, 
and valley so clearly, as to leave a sensation, after 
reading the description and looking at the illustra- 
tion, of having roamed among the scenes so graph- 
ically depicted. The chapters abound in capital 
stories as well as in eloquent sketches of political 
history. Of the whole country in the South may 
perhaps be said what the author says of one por- 
tion of it: “Louisiana to-day is Paradise Lost. 
In twenty years it may be Paradise Regained.” 





The Law Magazine and Review ; 
of Jurisprudence. No. 
(Stevens & Haynes.) 

Tue revived quarterly issue of this well-known legal 

periodical starts under good auspices, with a varied bill 

of fare in the shape of articles on home and foreign 
subjects of interest, and a new feature, which will no 
doubt commend itself to the legal profession, in the shape 
of a Quarterly Digest of all reported cases. The system 
followed in this Digest is to number the cases consecu- 
tively, whatever the Division under which they come. 
and to give a reference to the place in which the full 
details will be found in the Law Reports, Law Times 
and Law Journal Reports, and Weekly Reporter. To 
facilitate reference, a table of cases and an index of 
subjects are also given. We are not sure that both are 
needed, and we think the index of subjects capable of 


or, a Journal 
CCXVIIL, Nov., 1875. 









improvement, though by way of curtailment rather than 
addition. But the Quarterly Digest seems to fill a gap 
in legal literature, and deserves the encouragement 
which we hope it may receive. Of the articles, ten in 
number, two are devoted to the consideration, from dif- 
ferent points of view, of the new Judicature Acts, an all- 
engrossing subject for the legal practitioner. The 
opening article, on the “ Working of the Judicature 
Acts,” which is not signed, is written with great vigour, 
and an amusing vein of scholarly irony runs through it, 
Mr. Stewart Drewry contributes the views of a thought- 
ful Equity practitioner of long standing on the ‘“‘ Fusion 
of Law and Equity” under the new system. Interna- 
tional Law is represented by Mr. Dudley Field, the 
American publicist, who has long been an authority on 
the “ Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations,” 
and also by Mr. H. Richard, M.P., who discusses the 
“ Limits of Arbitration,” and Mr. Sprague, of the New 
York Bar, who deals with the “ Modifications required 
in International and Municipal Law.” These papers 
will be read with interest, and the subjects which they 
treat are among the questions of the day. Mr. Stegmann 
Gibb discusses the important subject of ‘‘ Over-Insurance 
and Valued Policies,’ and Dr. Zimmermann gives usa 
quaint and somewhat gloomy account of “ Law Reform 
in Germany.” Sir Edward Creasy’s wonted scholarship 
is displayed in his interesting address on the “ Principles 
and Characteristics of Jurisprudence.” With such good 
matter and such able contributors the new issue of the 
Law Magazine and Review may be commended to the 
support of the legal profession both at home and abroad. 


Social Gleanings. By Mark Boyd. (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr. Boyp, who is not unknown to fame, has heard many 
stories in his time—good, bad, and indifferent. He has 
made a selection from those he set down in his common- 
place book or kept in his memory, and the Messrs. 
Longman have published them. They appear = 
aptly, as the season is at hand when we all expect fre 
stories among its other delights. 


Tue following inscription Ras just been placed on the 
stone that marks the grave of Bishop Thirlwall in West- 
minster Abbey :— 

CONNOP THIRLWALL 
SCHOLAR HISTORIAN THEOLOGIAN 
FOR THIRTY FOUR YEARS 
BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S 
BORN FEBRUARY 11 1797 
DIED JuLY 27 1875 
COR SAPIENS ET INTELLIGENS 
AD DISCEKNENDUM JUDICIUM 
GWYN * EI * FyD. 
The Latin text is from 1 Kings iii. 11, 12,—*‘ A wise and 
understanding heart to discern judgment,’—and is en- 
closed in a fillet of brass. The three words in Welsh, 
engraved on a riband scroll of brass, are literally “ White 
is his world,” meaning ‘‘ Blessed is his state.” 

Appey or Paistey.—Ante, p. 423, note :—“In a for- 
mer note (5% 8. ii. 482) it was suggested that the Fitz 
Alans of Bedale might be of the same stock as those of 
Shropshire. But this is not so. The first of them was 
the second son of the third Alan, Earl of Richmond. 
Brian Fitz Alan, who flourished in Edward I.’s reign, 
was the last Fitz Alan of Bedale.” 


DonxEy.—A nte, p. 435.—P.8. Grose, in the Classical 
Dictionary of the Pulser Tongue, 1788, gives “ Donkey 
or Donkey Dick. A he or Jack ass: called Donkey, per- 
haps, from the Spanish or Don-like gravity of that 
animal, entitled also the king of Spain’s trumpeter.” 
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Aotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We beg to remind all contributors who are disposed 
to enrich the Christmas number of ‘‘ N. & Q.,” that the 
season is at hand, and that there will be double kindness 
in early communications. 

Mr. J. L. Currrorp Situ writes:—“ Under your 
Notices to Correspondents, ante, p. 420, it is stated 
that ‘a cock is placed on churches in allusion to St 
Peter’s denial.” I venture to say that a more correct 
reply would have been found in ascribing to the cock 
the emblem of watchfulness. It has borne this sym- 
bolical meaning, and has been placed on church steeples, 
from a very early period.” 

W. C. H. wishes to procure a copy or the title of a 
simple love story of a lady giving a scarf of gold and 
blue to her knight lover, who is afterwards attacked un- 
fairly, loses the ecarf, and is supposed to be dead, but 
turns up again at the critical moment. 

J. Wason.—For fairies’ rings, see “N. & Q.,” 2S. iv. 
414, 497; viii. 484. Also Brand's Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain. In our second series the theory and 
the truth respecting these fungi, rather than fairy, rings 
is explained at considerable length. 

Aur. E.—Enough of ‘‘ Rheingraf” and “ Ringrave ” 
it has been discussed not only in the present, but also in 
the 2™ S. vii. 298, and iteration would only be just what 
it is called in Shakspeare. 

T. F.—We must beg to inform you and several other 
correspondents that if you seal or wafer your letters, 
although they may be open at the ends, we are charged 
double postage. 

A Correspondent asks how many donative livings there 
are in England, and the origin of the same. 

B. Grimapt asks for the authors’ names of The Demon 
of Sicily and The Court of Savagne. 

C. F. 8S. W.—Many thanks. The request shall be 
followed most certainly. 

R. C.—The meaning of the word is plain enough, and 
needs no comment. 

H. G. (Ayr.)—Will you kindly let us know to what 
length the contribution is likely to reach ? 

J. M. (Witney.)—We will bear our esteemed corre- 
spondent’s wishes in mind, and shall be glad if oppor- 
tunity to gratify them should present itself. 

A. 8.—Pope’s Essay on Criticism, part iii. 1. 66. 

J. F.—We shall be happy to hear from you when your 
leisure matches with inclination. 

C. G. H.—Glad to hear from you. Next week. 

M. E. P.—Consult the Indexes of “ N. & Q.” 

Hersert Ranpotpu.—Next week. 

DuyELmeEnsrs.—A proof shall be sent. 

Erratum.—Page 398, col. i. in Mr. Pacoox's reply 
on “ Nuncheon,” for alinuerzo read “almuerzo.” 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”"—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to “ The 





n 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. , il 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 









Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
C*DMON, the FIRST ENGLISH POET. 
By ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 

London: LONGMANS & Cu. 





Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
QOCrIAL GLEANINGS. By Mary Boyp, 
kK Author of “ Reminiscences of Fifty Years.” 

London: LONGMANS & CO. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


A PPARITIONS : a Narrative of Facts. By the 
L Rev. B. W. SAVILE, M.A., Author of “The Truth of the 
Bible,” &e. 

“A most amusing and curious “The value of this noteworthy 
volume.”—Standard, “A really little volume lies in the fact that 
first-rate collection of choice sto- the author is above all suspicion: 
ries." Examiner. * A really use- and the conclusion to which most 
ful handy-book of tales of sepetr- of its readers will come ia that 
tions.”—Literary World. “A k there are more things in heaven 
full of stories, new and old,some and earth than are dreamt of in 
of them apparently supported by our philosophy ” 
weighty testimony.”— /aquirer. Notes and Queries. 

London: LONGMANS & CO. 


Lately completed, pub! ished by Subscription, 
4 N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 


An Alphabetical Dictionary of COATS of ARMS, so arranged 
that the NAMES of FAMILIES whose SHIELD®~ have been placed 
upon Buildings, Seals, Plate, Glass, &c.. can be readily ascertained.4 
By the late J. W. PAPWORTH, and Edited from p. 696 by A. W. 
MORANT, F.S.A. In 1,195 pages, svo. double columns, price Five 
Guineas in Parts, for binding in one or two volumes. A Specimen 
Page forwarded on application to Mr. W. PAPWORTH, F.R1.B.A. 
33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C 








NEW PUBLICATIONS of the CAMBRIDGE 
a UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The MISSING FRAGMENT of the Latin Transla- 
tion of the Fourth Book of Ezra, discovered, and Edited. with an 
Introduction and Notes. anda Fac-simile of the Ms. by ROBERT 
lL. KBENSLY, M.A., Sub-Librarian of the University Library, 
and Reader in Hebrew, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Demy 4to. cloth, lds, 


SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of DEMOS. 
THENES. Part Il. Containing Pro Phormione. Contra Ste- 
phanum [. If.;  Nicostratum, Cononem, Calliclem. With 
Introductions and English Commentary by JOHN E. SANDYS, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College. Cambridge, and 
Sueplementary Notes by F. A. PALEY, M.A., Editor of 
Aeschylus, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 


M. ANNAEI LUCANI PHARSALIAE Liber 
Primus. Edited, with English Introduction and Notes, by W. E. 
HELTLAND, M.A., and C. E. HASKINS, M.A.. Fellows and 
Lecturers of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cloth, extra feap. 


Svo. 18 

The ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Book III. 
With English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Catharine's College, Cambridge, Editor of Persius and Wicero 
ad Atticum, Book I. with Notes, for the use of Schools. Cloth, 
extra fcap. #vo. 2s. 


The TWO NOBLE KINSMEN (Shakespeare and 
Fletcher), Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. W. 
W. SKEAT, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 


bridge. Cloth, extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The POINTED PRAYER-BOOK, being the Book 
of Common Prayer with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed 
as they are to be sung or saidin Churches. Square 32mo. cloth, 6d, 


The CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE of the 
Authorized English Version, with the Text Revised by a Co!lation 
of its Early and other Principal Editions, the ''se of the Italic 
Type made uniform, the Marginal References remodelled, and a 
Critical Introduction prefixed, by the Rev. F. H. SCKIVENER, 
M.A. LL.D., Editor of the Greek Testament, Codex Augiensis, &., 
and one of the Revisers of the Authorized Version. Crown 4to. 
cloth, 2le 

The STUDENT'S EDITION of the above, on 
Writeng Paper, with One Column of Print and wide Margin te 
each Page for MS. Notes. This Edition will be found of great use 
to those who are engaged in the task of Biblical criticasm. 2 vols. 
crown 4to. cloth, 31s. 


The LECTIONARY BIBLE, with Apocrypha, 
divided into Sections adapted to the Calendar and Tables of 
Lessons of 1871. Crown Svo. cloth, 68, 








CaMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, Paternoster Row. 
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ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 
Just published, price 6d. 
NGLO-AMERICAN SYMPATHY with CON- 
TINENTAL REFORM. A Sermon Preached in Westminster 
Abbey by Rev. W. 8. PERRY, D.D., Secretary of the General Con- 
vention of the American ( bureb. 
Price 6d. 

The SECOND CONFERENCE of BONN held 
August 12-16, 1875. An Addressin Lincoln Cathedral by Rev. F 
MEYRICK, with a Summary of the Proceedings of the Con- 
ference. 

Price 6d. 

The OLD CATHOLICS and the 
TINENTAL SOCIETY. An Address in St 
Rev. F. MEY RICK. 

Price 6d 


The OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT on the 
CONTINENT of EUROPE. By the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
W. WELLS GARDNER, 2, Paternoster Buildings, London 


ANGLO.-CON- 


Paul's Cathedral by 


EARLY NEXT WEEK, 
DR. DORAN’S NEW WORK. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT 
of FLORENCE: 1740-1786. 


Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to 
Horace Walpole. 
DORAN, 


By Dr. rS.A. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


F RAS E ’S MAG 
No. LXXIIL., DECEMB 


Contents. 
The CAPITALIST in SOCIETY. 
The WAGNER FESTIVAL of 1876. 
Mr. GREEN’S “SHORT HISTORY of the E 
Second Paper 

LAND and LABOUR in RUSSIA 
BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN 
A MONK’S DAILY LIFE. 
The BUKOWINA, 
GERMAN HOME 
SCENERY of an INDIAN STREAM, 
LETTER from NEW SOUTH WALES. 
The MALAY OUTBREAK 

London: 


ACMILL N’S 
No. 1%, 4, DECEMBER, 


AZIN E, 


NGLISH PEOPLE.” 


LIFE —VIII. MEN. 


LONGMANS & CO. 


\ 


1, The STRANGE HORSE 
Black, Author of 

2. The FRENCH 
Trollope. 

3% An HISTORICAL BYEWAY 
TURY. By W.S8. Dugdale 

4 The CURATE in CHARGE. 
XIV.—XVII 


MAGAZINE, 
price la. 
ymtents of the Number. 


ef LOCH SUAINABHAL. 
“ Three Feathers,” &c. 
STAGE under LOUIS XIV. 


By William 


By Henry M. 


of the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 


By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 

5. DIVERSIONS ofa PEDAGOGUE. By J. H. Raven, M.A. 

6. The DRINKING SYSTEM: its Effects on National Prosperity and 
the Rate of Wages. By Thos. P. Whittaker. 

7. The LITERATURE of HOLLAND during the NIN 
CENTURY. By A. Schwartz. 

& KISAWLEE: LIFE ina CANADIAN COUNTRY TOWN. 

9. The ORGANIZATION of the UNORGANIZED CLASSES. 
©. Edmond Maurice. 

10. JAMES GRAHAM GOODENOUGH: 
Moresby. 

ll. The ENGLISH FALCK LAWS. By F. W. Rowsell. 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


YETEENTH 


By 


COMMODORE. By Jane 





NOTICE. 


PEPYS’S DIARY. 


— 


The First Volume of an Edition of this Work having been 
published under the following title, “Diary and Conmm 
sPpoypENcE of Samus. Pepys, Esq., F.R.S, from his MS, 
Cypher in the Pepysian Library, with a Life and Notes, by 
Ricuarp Lorp Braysrooks, Deciphered, with additional 
Notes, by Rev. Mynors Bricur,” it is desirable that the 
Public should understand that the undersigned are the Pro 
prietors of Lord Braybrooke’s Edition, and that the Notes, ag 
finally published by him, cannot be used by any one else, 

In the New Edition alluded to, the Life and Notes are re 
printed only from the shorter Memoir and inadequate Notes 
which appeared in the First Edition of 1823, now out of Copy- 
right. 

In subsequent Editions, Lord Braybrooke added numerous 
valuable historical comments, in the preparation of which he 
had the assistance of Mr. Houmes, of the British Museum; 
Mr. Perer Cunstneuam, and Mr. JAMes YEOWERLL; such 
explanatory notes are indispensable for an intelligent use of 
the Diary, and their absence is not compensated for by the 
unimportant “additional Notes” of the Editor of the New 
Edition, which, therefore, under its present title, is calculated 
to misjead the Public. 

The @g Wf ti "ork, as finally published by 

t ll that ft ul revisions, 
ir Volumes, with 
| Svo. price Ga 


GEORGE BELL & SONS. 


York Street, Covent Garden. 
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BEGIN THE NEW YEAR WITH A SET OP 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES, for the Safe and 
w Orderly eping of all Papers, Manuscript Printed. All 
particulars t free, of HENKY STUNE, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, Banbury. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 
tio attention to the following WINES and 
SPIRITS : 
Good 8 


Port of vari ous Ages’ 
yooh 

Dessert lai 
Spar mpa 
Hock and Moselle 
Old Pale Brandy 
Fine Old Irish and Se 


Wines in Wood. 


tch Whisky . 
Gallon. 
a. d. 
Pale GRGEEP..« co ve vece ccccce & 5 0 
jood Sherry cocccossccco an & 0 
Choice Sh ry 60.06 C00 cece 0 
bed ey - ocesee ao & 0 
} wy hy ' ecete 0 
Pine P . sesiien 5 0 
Pine Old Port eocesescocce & ’ 0 
Old Pale Brandy -+ + 21a, S49, 308. 36a. per imperial gallon. 
On receipt of a Post-Office Order, or reference, any quautity will be 
f.rwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30 and 74, King’s Road. 
(Originally Established a.p. 1667.) 


W4tso ATSON’S OLD MARSALA WINE, 
ranteed the finest imported, free from acidity or heat, 

much superior to low-priced 2-7 (vide Dr. Druitt on ng 

238. per dozen. Selected dry Ta’ ona, 20s, per 

eash. A single dozen rail paid. —W. WATSON, Wine oe 

373, Oxford Street (entrance in Berwick Street), London, W. Estab 

lished 1841. Full Price Lists post free on application. 














